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H. Gordon Selfridge, one of the world’s foremost 


merchants says in his book, “The Romance of ia 
Commerce’’3 j 


**There is so much more to the employe than two VOL 
arms and two legs. There is the spirit of enthus- a 
iasm and earnestness and ‘I will’ which means more 
to the employer than ten pairs of arms and legs. 
And loyalty is a quality to be earned by the em- 
ployer from the employe arid only earned by fair, 
friendly, generous treatment.” 


These are the views of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Indiana)—views which it has expressed con- 
cretely.. By all the means known to enlightened 
modern business, this Company has endeavored to 
earn and hold the loyalty of its employes. . 


The Industrial Relations Plan, the Death 
Benefits, the Annuity Plan and the Employes’ 
Stock Purchasing Plans are concrete expressions 
of its desire to give employes “fair, friendly, 
generous treatment.” 
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The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) is a human 
organization—made up of 27,010 human beings. 
These men and women are not considered merely 
as working units—so many arms and legs—so much 
mind and muscle. Each is an individual who 
makes his contribution to the enormous capital of 
human effort necessary to carry on the work of the 
Company. 








All men are equal in the opportunities they enjoy 
in this Company. There is no place in the organ- 
ization out of reach of the man with the ambition 
and the ability to fill it. 


This democratic policy has developed a smooth- 
running, efficient organization in which every 
man’s ability is utilized to best advantage, in which 
every job is done by the man best qualified to do it. 
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4 In addition, this policy promotes a feeling of 
friendly cooperation among employes. Men-in 
i responsible positions have consideration born of 
j actual experience for those lower in the ranks. 


| 


r Men in the lower ranks have respect for those 
f higher up because they know that these men have 
earned the right to their responsibilities. 


As a result, a friendly helpful spirit prevails 
‘ ; among employes. They are bound together by 
mutual appreciation and by a profound loyalty to 

their Company. 


go roars ror” te 





The spirit within the organization is reflected 
without and it is this spirit that is fundamental to 
the success of the Standard OW’ Company (Indiana). 


The Red Crown discs peppering the Middle 
West have won their friendly welcome among mo- 
; torists, not by their shape or color, but because of 
the spirit behind them, the spirit of thousands of 
{. men and women who work with enthusiasm, satis- 
i fied only when they have done their best. 
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Standard Oil Company ' 


910 So. Michigan Avenue, > ‘Chicago 
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ANDLING the spring pigs is quite a 

H problem with many of us this summer 

inasmuch as our old standby corn is 

high in price and scarce at that. When we are 

asked around $1 per bushel for corn we are in- 

dined to look around for a substitute and nat- 

rally the substitute that first comes to our at- 

| tention at this time is the newly threshed bar- 
ley or oats. SS : 

What are the possibilities of using these ce- 

real grains as a substitute for a part or all of 
the corn grain? How much are they worth as 
compared to corn in the ration of the fattening 
pigs and how may they be fed to the best 
advantage ? 
- Let us first consider barley, for it more nearly 
approaches corn as a ‘‘fattener,”’ altho it does 
contain considerable more hull or fiber than 
the corn grain. To see what happens when 
barley is fed alongside of corn to fattening pigs, 
let me give you a few figures gathered at the 
Iowa station several years ago. Two groups of 
pigs were fed on rape pasture. Both groups re- 
ceived a supplemental mixture made up of 40 
pounds of 60 per cent tankage, and 60 pounds 
of corn germ meal, self-fed, and salt self- 
fed. One group received all of 











By C. C. Culbertson 


Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station 


ley soaked twelve hours, have made a better 
showing than the ground barley that was fed 
dry? 

Our experience has indicated that ground or 
rolled barley is worth more for the fattening 
pig than the whole barley. The barley need not 
be finely ground but the tough outer hull must 
be broken so that the pigs’ digestive juices can 


get at the inner kernel. Some experiments have ° 


shown that ground barley was worth as much 
as 35 per cent more for fattening pigs than the 
whole dry barley. Soaking whole barley has 
been tried but the results were not as satisfac- 
tory as where the ground barley was fed. 
Ground or rolled barley may be fed wet or 
soaked if the feeder prefers; however, there 
seems to be little advantage in the wetting or 
soaking as far as gains or feed requirements are 
concerned. 


Proteins of Barley and Corn Unbalanced 


Some of us may have the idea that since bar- 
ley is higher in protein than corn we could 
well have left out the supplemental mixture in 


~ OATS AND BARLEY FOR HOGS 


What Corn Substitutes Are Worth in the Summer Feeding of Pigs 


cottonseed meal, and fed at the rate of say one- 
half pound per pig daily, the results would 
surely have been much more favorable. 

A limited amount of corn grain, say one to 
two pounds daily, after the pigs had been on 
feed for ninety days would also have stimulated 
grain consumption and with it greater gains 
with a lessened feed requirement. 

Briefly summed up, common barley provid- 
ing it is ground and fell-fed to the fattening 
pig along with a good supplemental feed and 
a mineral mixture, has proved to be worth from 
70 to perhaps as high as 90 per cent as much as 
corn grain pound for pound. This 20 per cent 
difference in the relative value of the barley 
depends mainly upon the quality and weight 
of the barley with the heavier barley worth, of 
course, the most. A barley that weighs some 
48 to 50 pounds to the bushel is to be much 
preferred to the barley that weighs only around 
44 to 46 pounds. 

If the ground barley is available at a cost of 
say 85 per cent that of shelled corn, pound for 
pound, then the barley may be economically 
used in the ration of the fattening pig. 

For the fattening pig, natural oats is not 

worth as much as barley, pound 





the shelled corn they wanted 
from the self-feeder and the oth- 
er group had ground barley be- 
fore them in their self-feeder. 
The pigs were about 70 days old 
and averaged approximately 40 
‘pounds at the start. They were 
earried to the 225-pound final 
weight. 

‘The corn-fed pigs gained 1.40 
pounds daily, thus requiring 131 
days, not quite four and one-half 
months, to reach the 225-pound 
final weight. The barley-fed 

| pigs gained .99 of a pound daily 

_and required 180 days (six 

_ months) to reach the same 

weight. Here was a difference 





for pound. Oats, you know, ear- 
ry about 25 per cent hull and 
certainly we would not expect 
the fattening pig to make much 
use of this hull. In fact, the 
hull is worth little if any more to 
the fattening pig than an equal 
amount of chopped straw. 

This does not mean that oats 
may not be used in the ration of 
the fattening pig. It does mean, 
however, that the amount of oats 
incorporated into the-ration of 
the fattening pig should be reg- 
ulated in large measure by the 

. relative price of the oat grain as 
compared to that of the corn and 
barley grains and the prospect- 








of practically one and one-half 
months in the time the pigs were 
ready to go to market. 
Indications this year point to 
the peak of the_hog market as coming along 
about the latter part of this month. After that 
time prices should be fairly good until the win- 
ter decline, but there is usually a drop along in 
October and this should be taken into consider- 
ation in planning the summer ration. The one 
and one-half months longer for the barley pigs 
to reach the market weight may mean a lower 
_ price per hundredweight on the finished pigs. 
Feeds Required for Gains 
The barley-fed pigs required more feed for 
hundredweight of gain than the corn-fed 
In this case 262 pounds of barley and 
_ 4&4 pounds of the supplemental mixture, a to- 
_ tal of 484 pounds of feed for the hundred- 
Weight of gain. The corn-fed pigs required 
_ More corn, 331 pounds, but much less of the 
€xpensive supplemental feed, 
Pounds, a total of 368 pounds of feed. From 
_Mese figures you can see that the corn-fed pigs 
the most economical pigs even tho barley 
costing less per pound than the corn. 
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er way or improved upon the method of 
ng this group of pigs so that the barley 
ght have made a more satisfactory all-around 


wing? Would whole barley, dry or soaked 
le ta twenty-four hours, or ground hbar- 








namely, 37. 


Could we have prepared the barley in some © 


“germ meal 30 pounds, or the same amount of 





The pig on the right is barley fed. He would have done better if his barley had been 
rolled instead of whole and his supplement hand-fed instead of self-fed. 


the lot that received-the barley. The proteins 
of barley are like those of corn, unbalanced in 
composition, and we must add some feeds rich 
in the proteins and minerals lacking in the 
grain. And after all the hundred pounds of 
barley contains only about two pounds more of 
protein than the hundredweight of corn, not 
enough to balance the starchy part of the grain 
even tho the quality of the protein was of the 
highest. 

Ground barley is not as palatable as corn and 
the pigs in the test-reported apparently over- 
ate on the tankage—corn germ meal supple- 
mental mixture which was self-fed. The bar- 
ley pigs would have made a more satisfactory 
showing had the supplemental mixture been 
limited. These pigs surely did not respect our 
pocketbook and ate more of the high priced 
mixture than was necessary. Had we hand- 
fed the supplemental mixture and limited it to 
around .6 of a pound daily per pig they would 
probably have eaten more of the barley and the 
gains would have been more and the eost of the 
gain less. At least such has been our expe- 
rience. 

The supplemental mixture could also have 
been improved upon. Had the mixture been 
tankage 70 pounds and linseed oilmeal or corn 





ive hog market at a spevific time. 

Whole and ground oats, dry, 
have shown up very well when 
fed along with corn grain, tank- 
age and minerals to fattening pigs on pasture. 
In a test carried on two summers ago three 
groups of pigs were fed shelled corn self-fed, a 
limited amount of 60 per cent protein tankage, 
one-fourth pound daily per pig, morning feed, 
and a simple mineraf mixture self-fed on rape 
pasture. One group received ground oats, dry, 
self-fed, in addition, and another group re- 
ceived whole oats, dry, in a self-feeder. The 
pigs averaged about 43 pounds at the start and 
were carried to a 225-pound final weight. 


Little Benefit From Ground Oats 


The two groups receiving oats did not eat 
very much of the oats daily, .13 of a-pound of 
the ground and .25 of a pound of the whole 
oats, but these pigs ate more total feed daily 
and the gain was somewhat greater. The feed 
requirement in both oat groups was slightly in- 
creased over the corn group, but in that year 
oats was costing slightly less than corn ($1 per - 
hundred as compared to $1.25 for corn) and 
the cost of the gain was practically the same. 
The margin per pig was greater, however, and 
the oats proved to be an economical addition, 
there being little difference betwéen the whole 
and ground oats. This indicates that when 
both the corn and oat grains are to be self-fed 
that it is not neces- (Concluded on page 10) 
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HOOVER AND THE FARM 


‘“THE object of our policies is to establish for 
our farmers an income equal to those of 
other occupations; for the farmer’s wife the 
same comforts in her home as women in other 
groups; for the farm boys and girls the same 
opportunities in life as other boys and girls.’’ 
This is the concluding statement of agricul- 
tural policy in the speech of acceptance by Her- 
bert Hoover last week, the full text of the agri- 
cultural sections of which appear on page 7. It 
is one of the finest statements of the kind we 


have read. If Mr. Hoover will stand resolutely 
for these ideals and fight for whatever meas- 
ures may be necessary to realize their achieve- 
ment, he will render a very real service regard- 
less of the outcome of the election this fall. 

His statement, ‘‘farming is and must con- 
tinue to be an individualistic business of small 
units and independent ownerships. The- farm 
is more than a business; it is a state of living,’’ 
is likewise to be commended. It indicates a dif- 
ferent point of view than the one heretofore 
credited to the Republican candidate. 

Farm folks will also approve Mr. Hoover’s 
statement that ‘‘agriculture was not upon a sat- 
isfactory basis before the war’’ and that ‘‘taken 
as a whole, it is not keeping pace with the on-. 
ward march of other industries.’’ It will be re- 
membered that in 1923, the Department of 
Commerce permitted wide publicity to figures 
compiled by that department which attempted 
to prove that the farmer’s dollar was worth one 
hundred cents. It is generally considered that 
today the farmer is at least 15 to 20 per cent 
better off than he was in 1923 when the Depart- 
ment of Commerce issued its figures. It would 
seem that Mr. Hoover-has now a much clearer 
realization of the farmer’s problem than he had 
in 1923. 

There can be no quarrel with Mr. Hoover’s 
agricultural ideals as set forth in his acceptance 
speech. They are the same ideals for which 
Governor Lowden and other farm leaders have 
been fighting ever since the deflation. They 
have been enunciated time and again in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer as we have tried to give farm 
people and business men of the country a clear 
pieture of the situation. 

The big question is: How does Mr. Hoover 
propose to go about it to realize these ideals? 


Does he really know why it is that the farmer 
is not getting his fair share of the national in- 
come? Does he recognize what the relation of 
the farm surplus is to the post war reversal in 
credit balances? Is he willing to take whatever 
steps may be necesary, as conditions develop, to 
remedy the situation ? 

Mr. Hoover has made a splendid start in the 
recognition of the problems of agriculture and 
of the necéssity of a national agricultural pol- 
icy. He has yet to present definite and tangible 
‘plans for the working out of these problems. 
Such definite plans, not generalization, how- 
ever admirable, are what farm people expect 
from a candidate who is asking for their sup- 
port. In fairness to Mr. Hoover, we are forced 
‘to assume that he is waiting until his speech at 
West Branch, Iowa, next Tuesday, August 21, 
to present his definite plans for carrying out 
the ideals he has enunciated. > 

We have heretofore advised our readers to 
analyze carefully the acceptance speeches of 
both nominees and we reiterate that adviee. 
Governor Smith’s acceptance speech will be 
made on August 22. It will afford an interest- 
ing basis of comparison and should bring out 
clearly the difference in point of view of the 
two leading candidates for the highest office in 
the gift of our people. 





ON PROHIBITION 


‘WO acceptance speeches last week dealt 

with prohibition. -One, which received little 
notice, was that of William F. Varney, nominee 
of the Prohibition party for president. The 
other was that of Herbert Hoover. 

Varney declared both major parties were un- 
sound on the prohibition issue. Hesaid that 
*‘the whole enforcement army, all down the 
lime, was honeycombed with wets—former bar- 
tenders, former saloonkeepers and ‘booze hoist- 
ers’ who were not even ‘former.’ These rum 
pirates aboard and in control of the prohibition 


ship have all but scuttled it. The fact is that 
the last two administrations have not enforced 
the eighteenth amendment. They have betrayed 
ue? 

In the Hoover acceptanee speech, the Repub- 
Lean candidate said: 

**T de not favor the repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment. I stand for the efficient enforce- 
ment of the laws enaeted thereunder. Whoever 
is chosen for president has under his oath a 
solemn duty te pursue this course. Our coun- 
try has deliberately undertaken a great social 
and economic experiment, noble in motive and 
far-reaching in purpose, and it must be worked 
out constructively.’’ This is a reiteration of 
his earlier stand on the eighteenth amendment. 

Mr. Hoover also said: ‘‘ Modification of the 
enforcement laws which would permit that 
which the constitution forbids is nullification.’’ 
He added: ‘‘Change in the constitution can 
and must be brought about only by the straight 
forward methods provided in the constitution 
itself. There are those who do not believe in 
the purpose of several provisions of the consti- 
tution. No one denies their right to seek to 
amend it. They are not subject to criticism for 
asserting that right. But the Republican party 
does deny the right of any ome to seek to de- 
stroy the purposes of the eonstitution by in- 
direction.’’ 

These statements would indicate that Mr. 
Hoover is unalterably opposed not only to the 
repeal of the eighteenth amendment, but like- 
wise to any modification of the enforcing act, 
the Volstead law. It would also seem that he is 
committed to a rigid enforcement of the law, 
and to making all reasonable efforts to remedy 
the ‘‘grave abuses’’ and the ‘‘erime and dis- 
obedience to law’’ to which Mr. Hoover himself 
refers and which have developed to an alarming 
extent. Z 





THE EMBARGO ON ARGENTINE 
EVERAL cattle men have written asking. 
about the embargo on Argentine beef. 4. 
parently some of them have the idea that pra. 
ent high beef prices are due to the fact thy 
since Jan. 1, 1927, the Department of Agriey 
ture has refused to allow Argentine beef of any 
kind to come into the United States. Avega 
ing to Dr. J, R. Mohler, who is chief of the hy. 
reau of animal industry, the embargo was Pit 
on to keep foot and mouth disease and rin 
pest out of the United States. 

In 1926, which was before the embargo wa 
put on, Argentina sent two million pounds g 
beef into the United States which paid a duty 
of three cents a pound. This seems like a jg 
of beef, but when we remember that the Unite 
States’ production of beef is twenty-five hy, 
dred times as great it will be realized that the 
Argentine beef imports were a drop in the 
bucket. Moreover, the Argentine imports wer 
only about one-tenth as great as the impory 
from Canada. 

Apparently there is no prospect for may 
years to come of either rinderpest or foot anj 
mouth disease being stamped out in Argep 
tina. The embargo will, therefore, presumably 
continue for many years to come. However 
it probably doesn’t make so very much differ. 
ence if the embargo is lifted because of the fagt 
that most of the Argentine beef finds the Ry. 
ropean market with its lower tariff much mor 
attractive than the American market. 

While the cattle men need not worry mud 
about the Argentine embargo on beef, we be 
Heve it is well to lay plans to get a higher tar. 
iff on beef. Under both the Democratic and 
Republican platforms it would seem that it 
would be possible to get a higher tariff not 
only on beef but on all agricultural produets 
Both parties are equally committed to giving 
agriculture a square deal so far as tariffs ar 
concerned. 


. 
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WEATHER AND THE CORN CROP 


ARLY in August there were some splendit 

rains in Iowa, Missouri and parts of Kan- 

sas. Elsewhere over the corn belt rains were 

just average. Temperatures have been high 

everywhere and this has done some damage ina 

few seetions whieh were skipped by the heavy 
rains. 


1928, as compared with the government August 
1 estimate, the final last year and the ten-year 
average: 


CORN YIELD, IN MILLIONS OF BUSHELS 
Govt. Est. Our Est. Govt.’27 1918-27 


Aug. 1,’28 Aug. 11,28 Final Aver. - 
OWA is Sk ie 488 500 387 423 
MNOS. 2533. serecds: 360 355 254 319 
Indiana .............. 181 172 132 171 
BIO lien. 146 145 110 146 
Miigsqurt 2.2... 189 195 173 176 
Nebraska .......... 267 280 291 208 
Kansas... 182 190 177 104 


It now appears that the corn belt will har 
vest fully 250,000,000 bushels more corn thal 
last year. The government August 1 estimate 


for the seven corn belt states indicates 1,810, 


000,000 bushels, as compared with 1,534,000; 
000 bushels last year. Our August 11 estimate 


is 1,837,000,000 bushels. The largest crop hith 7 


erto harvested by the corn belt was 1,814,000; 


000 bushels in 1925. It was the large corn crop 9 
of 1925 which caused the low hog prices 2 


1927. 





THE IOWA STATE FAIR 


OF COURSE we'll all be there next week. 
'~ The Fair Board always manages to arrange - 
~ @ program that has the old features we like and 


Following is our estimate as of Aug. ll, 
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a few new ones that we want to see. Wallace @ 


Farmer booth will be as usual in the east end of 


the Machinery Hall. Stop in and see us. v 
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,OKING AHEAD IN COOPERATION 

; EW years ago, when Aaron Sapiro was 
> avangelizing some parts of the country on 
"he merits of his particular brand of ¢o-opera- 
“tion, we got to thinking of the California co- 
ives as the sort which aimed at monopoly 
‘egntrol of the market, used a long term iron- 
a dad contract and insisted on the centralization 
"of power in the hands of a rather. autocratic 
Wy This, of course, was not an accurate 
“snalvsis even then. The California Fruit Grow- 












0 way MM ers’ Exchange, the oldest and most successful 
nds of ME go-operative in the state, had for years been 
1 duty HH ffollowing a democratic and federated plan. 
» alt ME Yet there were a number of the newer co-op- 
Jnite? # eratives that did conform more or less to the 
> hun. Sapiro prescription. eae 
at the There have been changes in California since 
D the then. The first week of the American Insti- 
$ Werg tute of Co-operation, now being held at Berke- 
iporty Mey, Cal., brought out reports on some of them. 
A representative of the California Walnut 
many | Growers’ Association argued for a selective 
t and membership for co-operatives. The manager of 
regen. Mm the Western Cattle Producers’ Association 
nably stressed the necessity of taking in only mem- 
ever, pers in reasonably compact areas, of limiting 
iffer. the membership to producers of good quality 
fact ME stuff, and of letting in only the sort of folks 
En. who were liable to make good co-operators. 
more Even the representative of the Raisin Growers, 
an organization which a few years ago used 
nuch ME strong arm methods to get the members signed 
be. up, admitted that the attempt to get monopoly 
tar. control had failed and that the best plan was to 
and admit only those who had their hearts in co-op- 
t it ME eration as well as their signatures on the con- 
not tract. 
cts, | C The general tendency now seems to be to 


adopt a plan of organization that allows com- 

plete democratic control by the members, to 

sign up on the contract only those who are of 
‘the stuff that makes good co-operators, and to 

use contracts which have a provision for with- 
\ drawal. 

This tendency in California seems to be com- 
mon elsewhere. Co-operatives all over the 
country are apparently coming to the conclu- 
sion that the only members worth having in 
the long run are those who are co-operative in 
spirit and who are willing to stick by their or- 
ganization thru good times and bad. 

-. Of course, the next question is how to get 
members like this. We don’t know how it 
works in California, but in Iowa the farmers 
elevator folks who have stuck by their co-opera- 
tive when the opposition elevator was bidding 
two or three cents higher, the creamery patrons 
who have taken their cream past the door of 
the private cream station that was bidding over 
the co-operative price; the shipping association 
' folks who have brought in their hogs regardless 
_ 0f what the local buyer was bidding, are the 
product of strong community churches, strong 
educational and social farm organizations. Peo- 
ple who have learned to work and play to- 
_ gether, and who are given the opportunity to 
keep informed on developments in the co-opera- 
tive field, have the training that is needed to 
Keep their own co-operative on its feet. 
It is quite true that even in the best co-opera- 
tive neighborhoods we need something more. 
Quite frequently we find a co-operative group 
that is able to be loyal to its own local bnsiness 
eoneern, but is not able to take the larger point 
of view of loyalty to folks in the same line of 
__ business all over the state or over the country. 
_. Having learned to sink our own individual in- 
_ terests of the local community, a good many of 
@ «Ur co-operators still need to learn to sink the 
| Miterests of their local community in the great- 
Interests of their class and their section. 
verywhere we need, as the Californians are 
ing that they need, members of co-opera- 
who. know enough about the business to 
wetcompetent directors and who-:have co-op- 
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erative spirit enough to work as hard for the 
community as for themselves. If we can go one 
step farther and get co-operators whose sympa- 
thies ignore state lines, who can work with en- 
thusiasm for a e0-operative program on a na- 
tional scale, we-shall be ready to tackle the big 
jobs that have stayed undone too long. 





FINELY GROUND LIMESTONE 


IN BUYING limestone two things are impor- 
_ tant. First, the percentage of calcium car- 
bonate and second, the fineness of grinding. 
In Iowa the point which is most frequently 
overlooked is the fineness of grinding. . Coarse- 
ly ground limestone, while it lasts in the soil a 
long time, doesn’t have much immediate neu- 
tralizing. affect. The soils people of the Ohio 
experiment: station figure, for instance, that 
one ton of limestone which is ground so finely 
that it will all pass thru a, 100 mesh sereen is 
worth thirty-two tons of limestone which is 
ground only fine enough so that it will go thru 
a four mesh screen. Coarse grinding is un- 
doubtedly to blame for the slow action which 
many farmers have got out of their limestone. 
Of course the coarsely ground limestone does 
much good but the man who expects immediate 
aétion on his alfalfa will often be disappointed. 
Under many conditions it is worth while to pay 
an extra 50 cents or even $1 a ton in order to 
get finely ground limestone. 





TATTOOED HOG EXPERIENCE 


HE first month of packer experience with 

tattooed hogs indicates that about one 
farmer in seven is failing to put legible tattoo 
marks on his hogs. It seems that the iron must 
be well inked for each hog and that the needles 
must be sunk well into the hide of the hog. 
The packers say that a few folks are not using 
the right code. If there is any question about 
this, consult your county agent or write Doctor 
Stouder, of the Extension Service at Ames. In- 
eidentally, the Extension Service has put out 
Bulletin 148 on tattooing which gives some very 
good suggestions. Knute Espe, of the Iowa 
Co-operative Shippers, reports that tattooing 
irons:can be purchased for as cheaply as $2 
each. 


ee Odds and Ends | 


ME: KEPHART, plant explorer for the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
recently returned from a year’s stay in the 
East Equatorial Africa. Thanks to the courtesy 
of Prof. H. D. Hughes at Ames I had a chance 
for quite a talk with Mr. Kephart.- First he in- 
quired about our friend Flood. Like the read- 
ers of Wallaces’ Farmer he had been much in- 
terested in Flood’s hazardous motorcycle trip. 
He said Flood’s travels took him across the 
country where Sudan grass came from origin- 
ally. In fact, Kephart said the United States 
Department of Agriculture would like to send 
an expedition over the road Flood took to col- 
leet plant specimens. To do it, however, would 
mean a large caravan and several years prep- 
aration. -I am afraid I never fully appreciated 
Flood’s difficulties until I talked with Mr. 
Kephart. 
In Kenya of East Equatorial Africa there is 
a wide expanse of high grassy plateau with 
hills something like northeastern Iowa or south- 
ern Wisconsin. The altitude is so great that 
over much of this territory the temperature 
goes down to about 40 degrees every night and 
~rarely goes above 75 degrees in the daytime. 
Out of these plains rise mountains of perpetual 
ice and snow which are a mile higher than 
Pike’s Peak and where the temperatures are 
often below zero. There is no winter or sum~- 
mer, but there is a wet season wher the rains 
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are exceedingly heavy and then about five 
months when not a drop of rain falls. The 
grasses and clevers which this extraordinary 
climate has produced may perhaps be of some 
use in the United States and Mr. Kephart has 
brought back a number of them to be tried out. 
One of the most promising is a clover some- 
thing like alsike which apparently is more re- 
sistant to both drought and wet than alsike. 

Kenya in spite of the,fact that it is on the 
equator has a white man’s climate and there 
are a number of white men there growing In- 
dian corn. Among others there are two from 
Illinois. The corn grows slowly because of the 
cool weather and takes just about twice as long 
to mature as the same variety would in the 
United States. So far they have used largely 
Wisconsin Dent varieties. Yields oftentimes 
have run over eighty bushels per acre. How- 
ever, Kenya is never likely to export any corn 
because of the fact that there is a mysterious 
disease which makes it impossible for horses to 
live. Most of the work is done with oxen 
and black men. Some tractors are used but 
they are not very practical because gasoline 
costs 90 cents a gallon. 

One decidedly interesting thing brought out 
by Mr. Kephart was the tremendous speed of 
the ostrich. He says he knows positively by 
racing with hen ostriches in an automobile that 
they can run considerably faster than forty- 
five miles an hour and that they can keep it up 
for a long distance. When traveling fast they 
take twenty-five to thirty feet at a stride. 

Kephart also visited South Africa where the 
Boers and Englishmen have a white man’s agri- 
culture. In no place in Africa, however, did he 
receive the impression that it would be possible 
to build up a really first class white man’s agri- 
culture. The British talk hopefully about the 
possibilities of producing large quantities of 
cotton, corn and other products, but as a matter 
of fact the difficulties in the way are almost in- 
superable. 





DIDN’T know there were any farmers in the 

state who were inbreeding corn and was 
greatly astonished, therefore, when I was down 
in Union county to meet a good German farmer, 
A. E. Pettinger, whose son began to inbreed 
corn seven or eight years ago. The son has 
now moved away but Mr. Pettinger is growing 
some of the inbred strains and crossing them. 
Also he did this work last year and planted 
the crossed kernels this spring to see how this 
crossed corn will yield in comparison with his 
old open-pollinated strain. If the cross yields 
better than his regular corn he will put it in 
the Iowa yield test next year. 

I am wondering if there are other farmers 
like Mr. Pettinger and his son who have set out 
absolutely independently of the college or any- 
one else to inbreed corn and then experiment 
with the crossing of the inbred strains. I had 
always supposed that most farmers would not 
care to do this kind of thing because of the fact 
that the detasseling and pollinating work comes 
at the time of year when threshing duties. are 
heaviest. But I have thought that retired farm- 
ers would find it interesting and perhaps de- 
eidedly worth while to experiment with these 
new style methods of corn breeding. 

H. A. WALLACE. 





The highest object for which any man can labor 
in this world is to establish a house, a personal in- 
fluence, that shall last from generation to genera- 
tion, the members of which house shall stand from 
generation to generation for the eternal verities re- 
vealed in the Book which, above and beyond all oth- 
ers, tontains the revealed will of God. To build a 
house, to rear a family whose name shall stand in 
the public mind for all right things, is a monument 
greater than the art or wealth of man can carve in 
brass or mardle, and this can ve done only by per- 
sonal loyalty to God and the faithful instruction of 
the: children in. the Divine and eternal verities — 


_ Uncle Henry's Sayings. ~ 
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ANOTHER WAY TO GET SEASICK ~ 


Flood Deserts the Motorcycle for a Camel, With Disappointing Results 


HE French government in Equatorial 

I Africa had agreed to supply us with gas- 

oline at Mao. , All right, but first get to 

Mao. At Rig-Rig, sixty-five miles away, we 

had scarcely three gallons left, scarcely half 

enough for all that heavy pulling in low gear. 

And yet I was just a little glad of it. I hate 

to admit it here because my partner Jim will 

probably read this, but I was pleased just the 
same. ; 
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The Sultan’s lieutenant in a costume of chain mail . 


“It'll take a week to send a camel to Mao 
after gasoline,’’ I reminded Jim. ‘‘Instead of 
doing that we can load my machine on the back 
of a camel and I'll bump along on another in 
the caravan with the rest of our baggage. 
There'll be just about enough gas to get one 
machine to Mao. You're a better rider than I 
so I’ll saerifice in your favor the honor of be- 
ing the first man to cross the continent of Af- 
rica on a motorcycle.’’ : 

I think I almost managed to get a few tears 
into my eyes as I suggested this heroic sacrifice 
I was willing to make in order to save time and 
‘for the sake of the expedition.’’ But secretly 
I-thought how lucky I’d be to get to ride on a 
eamel instead of fighting that roaring, skidding 
motorcycle for four more days. There were 


two reasons why I thought I was fortunate: I . 


knew motorcycles and I didn’t know camels. 

““You can ride slowly along with me and the 
earavan,’’ I told Jim, ‘‘so you’ll not need to 
earry anything on your bike but a couple of 
canteens of water. And when you get stuck 
we'll be right there to help you out.’’ 


Prepared Horse for Motive Power 


We made a breaststrap single harness out of 
the skins and rope and hitched up horse after 
horse to Jim’s motorcycle and side car until we 
finally found one that would pull the machine 
right up the face of the tremendous dune from 
the oasis to the gates of the fort. The motor- 
eycle itself was no more of a curiosity to, the ex- 
cited villagers than the sight of a horse in har- 
ness. Another rehearsal in the afternoon and 
then we were ready to start. 

The next morning our trans-Afrie motorcy- 
cle expedition must have cut a pretty figure 
lying there in the sandy courtyard of the Rig- 
Rig fort. Jim had removed his side ear body 
and his machine was simply a three-wheeled 
_ skeleton trailing on a short, grass rope behind 
a horse. The other motorcyele, ‘side car and 





all, was completely dismantled and. piled with — 


‘By Francis A. Flood 


the rest of our baggage to be loaded onto the 
backs of six brown camels that came grumbling 
thru the big fort gates. 

I haven’t got used to camels yet—even after 
jolting along on the brutes for three long days. 
And that morning I paid particular attention 
to the big, sad creature that was to carry me. 


His master, the cameleer, was simply’ one of, 


those gable-browed atoms of the Dark Conti- 
nent with a rag about his loins and a bandage 
about the same size on one black toe. He trailed 
a light -grass cord which was tightened at the 
other end around the lower jaw of what struck 


me at the time as being the most utterly un- 


gainly of all God’s creatures. 

All eight joints in the ecamel’s two hind legs 
seemed to wobble in as many different direc- 
tions at the same time as he shambled toward 
us, ankle deep in Africa. Like a huge egg on 
stilts, his body bulged up from his lean grey- 
hound flanks to the hairy hump on top and 
sagged symmetrically down to his hairless 
paunch below. His neck, sticking out from the 
big end of the egg, looked for all the world like 
a long, brown, rolled-up rug, held up at each 
end and sagging in the middle. And then, 
fastened in some way to the upper end of this 
rolled rug was the camel’s sad, sad face. 

Big, tremendously big, mystic eyes contem- 
plated Jim and me and the rest of the mun- 
dane world below with a calm malevolence that 
can not be misread. A camel’s eyes have all 
the quiet and peace of a contented cow and yet 
there also burns the meditative look of a poet. 
Of course, a poetical cow is impossible, but then 
you would swear a camel is impossible also, 

The only redeeming feature of a camel from 
an architectural standpoint is its feet. Those 
great padded hoofs, splaying out in the sand 
like a flat balloon tire make a very efficient 
set of wide-surfaced sand-shoes. These feet and 
the camel’s battery of stomachs for the storage 
of water make him the good ship of the desert 
that he is. . 

How long can a camel go without water? 
All our information differed, and I lived in 
this land of camels for months. We watered 
ours at the end of our three-day trip and they 
seemed glad to drink, but an English captain in 
East Africa told me of one Sudanese who wa- 
tered his camels ‘‘on the month.’’ The other 
officers present insisted this was exceptional 
and if true at all would be only during the 
cooler months when there would be a certain 
amount of dew on the grass. Furthermore, 
they assured me, this was the same man who 
watered his horses ‘‘on the week’’ and his beef 
herds every three days. 


Camel Drinks for Needs 


If a eamel-is accustomed to drink every day 
or two -he will require it because he will take 
only as much water as he thinks he’ll need, but 
a drink every week or ten days is quite suffi- 
cient for a regularly working camel. We found 
many cameleers who water their beasts every 
two weeks as a matter of regular schedule. 

Incidentally, watering a camel after a two 
weeks’ drouth is a long process proportionate 
to the length of thirst. No self-respecting 
camel will wait two weeks for a drink and then 
be satisfied with one long mighty draught.. In- 
stead, he will soak up a few feet of neck and 
one stomach or two and then wander away to 
graze or settle on his knees and philosophically 
grumble away for hours, a sneer upon his big 
soft lips and his sad eyes half-closed in a com- 
plete boredom. When all things are settled in 
his mind and stomach he’ll hitch himself up 
onto his Rube Goldberg legs and wobble back 
for a few more gallons of water. The process 
will continue for a day or two sometimes before 
he’s ready for another two weeks’ drouth. 

These strange big beasts are almoSst as indif- 
ferent about their food as water. At the end 
of a long day’s trek thru the heat and sand the 
eamel is quite content to imitate grazing upon 
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the few mocking bits of green bush that may 
yet remain in the neighborhood of the oag 
basin. Or he will streteh his long neck to nih 
ble from the branches of a prickly tree a f¢ 
mouthfuls of long and brittle thorns that woulg 
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seem to'shred his big soft lips to ribbons, Thelin! 
this pariah among beasts, the hideous angi eussio 
malevolent ruminant, will sag down upon hid | premi 
calloused knees and chew away for hours ba 


grumbling and drooling, and getting what sat. 
isfaction he can from switching past nourish. 
ment from one stomach to another. 4 

Most of the caravan camels are males. The 
females are quartered away in great herds. 
where grass and water will keep them best ang 
‘water will keep their young, gangling little’ 
camels that are all legs and neck and hump,” 
These awkward, shapeless big babies warping! 
along behind their mothers in a desert pay 
ture land look like an animated cartoon com.| 
edy. The little camels are funny, a sort of bur. 
lesque on prehistoric mammals they seem to be, | 
and one can laugh—in fact, one can’t help it— 
as they jerk themselves about. But their grace. 
less, shapeless mothers, the clowns of the ani. 
mal kingdom, are almost too much of a tragedy’ 
for mirth. It seems almost like laughing at a} 
hunchbacked, crippled man. 


Bad Disposition, Bad Looks, Worse Breath 


A camel’s disposition is as bad as his looks 
and both are exceeded only by his breath. [ 
think his surplus of stomachs was given him 
instead of lungs and he breathes thru his entire 
battery of stomachs, each one of which smells 
like ten thousand constipated sewers. And hig: 
natural disposition is to heave a long sigh from 
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the most putrid depths of his manifold stom- bs 
achs whenever a person is within gassing dis. crea 
tance of his face. If only ‘‘four out of five” the 


of his stomachshave halitosis, then the fifth. 

must have long since rotted away and been | 

breathed out into the faces of his cameleers. 
Our black supercargo tugged at the rope 
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The Emir of Mao 






cinched about the camel’s lower jaw and said — 
“‘shoof, shoof’’ with each more violent jerk 
The awkward beast’s knees finally sagged be 
neath him, he trembled, groaned, and then wilt 
ed to the ground, his legs folding up like a cat — 
penter’s two-foot rule, each joint bending 2 
different direction. There he crouched, gru@ 
bling and mumbling on his calloused_ knees ™ 
the sand, while the cameleers grumbled at 

mumbled among them- (Continued on page 23, 
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® most urgent economic problem 
in our nation today is in agricdl- 
It must be solved if we are to 
prosperity and contentment to 


‘¢hird of our people directly and 
We 
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> nib. ‘4p all of our people indirectly. 
i fe $ave pledged ourselves to find a solu- 
vould 
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Jo my mind most agricultural dis- 
‘qussions go wrong because of two false 
. The first is that agriculture 
is one industry. It is a dozen distinct 
‘spdustries incapable of the same organ- 
jzation. The second false premise is 
that rehabilitation will be complete 

it has reached a point compar- 
able with pre-war. Agriculture was not 
‘upon 2 satisfactory basis before the 
war. The abandoned farms of the 

east bear their own testimony. 
Generally there was but little profit in 
| midwest agriculture for many years 
‘except that derived from the slow in- 











Pas HE oreases in farm land values. Even of 
COM- Hi more importance is the great advance 
bur. in standards of living of all occupa- 
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tions since the war. Some branches of 
agriculture have greatly recovered, but 
taken as a whole it is not keeping pace 





anil with the onward march in other indus- 
edy ‘There are many causes for failure m) 
at a agriculture to win its full share of 
| national prosperity. The after-war de- 
h flation of prices not only brought great 
‘girect losses to the farmer but 
0ks ME he was often left indebted to be 
_ [@R paid in deflated dollars. Prices 
him Mm are often demoralized thru gluts in 
tire @@ our markets during the harvest season. 
ells Local taxes have been increased to 
y.:. ME provide the improved roads and 
his @ schools. The tariff on some products 
‘Ome is proving inadequate to protect him 
‘ie from imports from abroad. The in- 
I$- creases in transportation rates since 
re”? the war has greatly affected the price 
fth . which he receives for his products. 
oon Me Over six million farmers in times of 
surplus engage in destructive com- 
ype petition with one another in the sale of 


their product, often depressing prices 
below those levels that could be main- 
; tained. 
: The whole tendency of our civiliza- 
i tion during the last fifty years has 
i been toward an increase in the size of 
the units of production in order to 
< secure lower costs and a more orderly 
_ adjustment of the flow of commodities 
' to the demand. But the organization 
of agriculture into larger units must 
F not be by enlarged farms) The farm- 
er has shown he can increase the skill 
| of his industry without large opera- 
tions. He is today producing 20 per 
| tent more than eight years ago with 
if the same acreage and personnel. 
BH is and must~continue to be 
_ @ individualistic business of small 
~ Units and independent ownership. The 
_ farm is more than a business; it is a 
_ tate of living,s We do not wish it con- 
| verted into a mass production ma- 
' thine, Therefore, if the farmers’ posi- 
lis to be improved by larger opera- 
Hons it must be done not on the farm 
but in the field of distribution. Agri- 
ture has partially advanced in this 
| m thru cooperatives and pools. 
| But the traditional cooperative is often 
tot a complete solution. 
ee, mces of opinion as to both 
| (@lises and remedy have retarded the 
| “ompletion of a constructive program 
It is our plain duty to search 
_ Mt the common ground on’ which we 
the sound forces of agri- 
reconstruction. 
solid basis upon which we can 
It offers an affirmative pro- 
































MW adequate tariff is the foundation \ 
Saad Telief, Ot consumers increase 
‘than our producers. The domes- 
rxet must be protected. Foreign 
sts raised under lower standards 
& are today competing in our 
sts, I would use my office 
Ace to give the farmer the 












Our platform | 


(OOVER’S FARM POLICY 


Text of Agricultural Section of Acceptance Speech 


full benefit of our historic tariff policy. 

A large portion of the spread be- 
tween what the farmer receives for 
his products and what the ultimate 
consumer pays is due to increased 
transportation charges. Increase in 
railway rates has been one of the pen- 
alties of the war. These increases 
have been added to the cost to the 
farmer of reaching seaboard and for- 
eign markets and result therefore in 
reduction of his prices. The farmers 
of foreign countries have thus been 
indirectly aided in their competition 
with the Amercan farmer. Nature has 
endowed us with a great system of in- 
land waterways. Their modernization 
will comprise a most substantial con- 
tribution to midwest farm relief and 
to the development of twenty of our 
interior states.- This modernization in- 
cludes not only the great Mississippi 
system, with its joining of the Great 
Lakes and of the heart of .midwest 
agriculture to the gulf, but also a ship- 
way from the Great Lakes to the At- 
lantic. These improvements would 
mean so large an increment in farm- 
ers’ prices as to warrant their con- 
struction many times over. There is 
no more vital method of farm relief. 

But we must not stop here. 

An outstanding proposal of the 
party program is the whole-hearted 
pledge to undertake the reorganization 
of the marketing system upon sounder 
and more economical lines. We have 
already contributed greatly to this pur- 
pose by the acts supporting farm co- 
operatives, the establiskment of inter- 
mediate credit banks, the regulation 
of stockyards, public exchanges and 
the expansion of the Department of 4 
Agriculture. The platform proposes to 
go much farther. It pledges the crea- 
tion of a federal farm bag repre- 
sentative farmers to be clothed with 
authority and resources with which 
not only to still further aid farmers’ 
cooperatives and pools and to assist 
generally in solution of farm problems 
but especially to build up with federal 
finance, farmer-owned and farmer-con- 
trolled stabilization corporations which 
will protect the farmer from the de- 
pressions and demoralization of sea- 
sonal gluts and periodical surpluses. 

Objection has been made that this ) 
program, as laid down by the party 
platform, may require that several 
hundred millions of dollars of capital 
be advanced by the federal govern- 
ment without obligation upon the indi- 
vidual farmer. With that objection I 
have little patience. A nation which 
is spending ninéty billions a year can 
well afford an expenditure of a few 
-hundred_ millions for a workable pro- 
gram that will give to one-third of its 
population their fair share of the na- 
tion’s prosperity. Nor does this pro- 
posal put the government into busi- 
ness except so far as it is called upon 
to furnish initial capital with which 
to build up the farmer to the control of 
his own destinies. v 

This program adapts itself to the 
variable problems of agriculture not 
only today but which will arise in the 
future. I do not believe that any single 
human being or any group of human 
beings can determine in advance all 
questions that will arise in so vast 
and complicated an industry over a 
term of years. The first step is to 
create an effective agency directly for 
these purposes and to give it authority 
and resources. These are solemn 
pledges and they will be fulfilled by 
the Republican party. It is a definite 
plan of relief. It needs only the de- 
tailed elaboration of legislation and 
appropriations to put it into force. 





At the Iowa State Fair next week, 
the Iowa State College is presenting 
an exhibit of lumber made out of corn 
stalks. Furniture made out of corn 
stalk lumber will be shown in the 
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Four-H Club department. 
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cA une Buyer is 


the American Farmer 


We take our hat off to the farmer—he is a 
shrewd buyer, a rare judge of values. Espe- 
cially when it comes to buying a motor car. 
He looks for dollar-for-dollar value every time. 


It is significant that the Standard Six is such a 
favorite among farmers. 


Its great value and its low price—its beauty, 
its speed, its performance commend themselves 
to the man who would pay less than a thou- 
sand dollars for a car and yet looks for features 
possessed by cars much higher in price. 


The Standard Six is big, roomy and comfort- 
able, too—a family car—just suited to the re- 
quirements of farm and country life. 


Your Dodge Brothers dealer will gladly give 
you a highway demonstration on roads of your 
own choosing. Ask for one today. 


| 


See the complete exhibit of Dodge Brothers 
beautiful new Sixes at the Iowa State 
Fair, August 22-31 


4-DOOR SEDAN 





fo b, Detroit 

COUPE - - += += - $875 

CABRIOLET - - - 945 

; DELUXE SEDAN - 970 
f. o. b, Detroit 


DonvpGe BROTHERS 


STANDARD SIX 


DODGE BROTHERS CORPORATION 
Division of Chrysler Corporation 
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Things.We Want to Know 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have just read your editorial of 
August 3 on “The Things Farm Folks 
Want to Know.” Your questionaire as 
submitted to Herbert Hoover and Al 
Smith is of inestimable interest to all 
farmers and suggestive of a very con- 
structive program which would greatly 
benefit the United States as a whole. 
If Herbert Hoover will promise to do 
what he can to secure for the farmers 
their fair share of the prosperity which 
the Republican party has already guar- 
anteed to the railroads by the Esch- 
Cummins law, to labor by the Adam- 
son law and immigration bills, and to 
steel and other manufacturers by in- 
creased tariffs then the Republican 
farmers will try to forget the unfair 
treatment accorded them by Cal Cool- 
idge and the Kansas City convention 
and vote for Hoover. If he chooses 
to ignore your questionaire and ignores 
the fact that the Republican farmers 
who have voted for protection for 
manufacturers lo these many years 
would like the Republican party to 
now show a little reciprocity for the 
farmer thén he need not count on 
getting the farmer vote. 

J. T.: ZHORP. 


Hardin county, Iowa. 


Wait Till Hoover Speaks 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

What is the matter with Wallaces’ 
Farmer? I have admired your clear, 
strong, fearless editorials—so would 
Uncle Henry and Secretary WaHace, 
who fought so faithfully for “Good 
Farming,” “Clear Thinking,” and 
“Right Living,” thru out our entire na- 
tion—but where are you heading now? 
You put up a great fight as did many 
others for the.farmer, but the work 
of the convention is over. We thought 
we lost out. Now we face but two 
men. In November, we must decide 
between them and select the one best 
fitted to fill the exalted position of 
president of this now great world 
power with all its varied responsibil- 
ities. 

Look the men over — all angles, 
past, present, and future possibilities. 
I like to read_the Christian Herald 
for nonpartisan authority and a lot of 
us look also to you. Get the candi- 
dates straight; hear their final say; 
then throw all your influence for 
“Clear Thinking” and “Right Living.” 

We rejoice that for once agriculture 
is a big issue, but there are other 
great issues and national and interna- 
tional problems, the responsibilities 
of which our president must carry. 
Which of the two is best fitted? You 
say that prohibition isn’t an issue and 
a wet president could not harm the 
eigiteenth amendment. Possibly not. 
One of the rawest things Governor 
Smith did was to go into big business 
and choose a Republican for his cam- 
paign manager. Mr. Raskob justified 
the act by saying, “I am going into 
this to help Al Smith rid the country 
of the damnable prohibition.” No! No! 
it isn’t an issue, it is the big issue and 
they made it so purposely, not with- 
standing the dry platform of their 
party. We know by past experience 
that platforms mean nothing—but 
what do the two candidates say and 

‘what have they done in the past? 

Our prohibition law is of such vast 
importance now that the enforcing of 
same is the big problem before us. 
That power is almost entirely with 
the president and his secretary of the 
treasury (Raskob). With their great 





appointive power all down the line of 


officers, what couldn’t they do to the 
effectiveness of the law. Then con- 
sider the power of influence and ex- 
ample. If that ticket is successful in 
November, liquor will flow like mad all 
over the world in celebration. 

Then as for agriculture what could 
we expect from a man born, educated, 


and lived, all his life in the heart of 
New York City, boasting of his -Tam- 
many shackels his experience reaching 
only to the border of the state which 
Tammany says is but a part of New 
York City. He admits lack of knowl- 
edge on middle-west agriculture. One 
man has said, “He knows corn only in 
its liquid form.” 

What of Mr. Hoover, born where 
the tall corn grows, educated all over 
the United States, with world-wide ex- 
perience, and a record of big accom- 
plishments and great achievement in 
almost all lines but ours. And the only 
thing he has said so far is, “I realize 
there is an agricultural problem and I 
pledge myself to work out a solution 
for same.” Thus far in his career 
he has said little, but has successfully 
completed every job-he has tackled. 

So now let’s wait until Aug. 21 and 
see what_he has to offer the farmer. 
Drive over, bring Jay Whitson with 
you, park your car in our lawn, park 
your feet under our table for dinner, 
and then go down to the big tent and 
look in the face of a big man with 
out smiles or camouflage of any kind, 
but with a dignity and power of intel- 
lect that could grace the head of the 
greatest nation on earth. Listen to 
what he has to say; then-we will de- 
cide which of the two is more worthy 
of our vote next November. 

I. D. POWNALL. 

Cedar county, Iowa. 


“No Farm Relief From Either 
Party” 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The farm vote is split on Smith and 
Hoover, with the farm relief plank of 
the Democratic party making a strong 
appeal to manhy farmers. I do not 
agree with the Republican party on 
the tariff question, and they deserve 
to be kicked out for their corruption 
and graft, but as far as farm relief is 
concerned we can not expect anything 
from either party. There have been 
good times and bad in both Democratic 
and Republican administrations. Plat- 
form pledges mean but little. And 
even if a party went into power with 
the avowed intention of bettering farm 
conditions, what assurance would we 
have that their efforts would meet 
with success. Remember the party 
that went into office by the farmers 
| and for the farmers, and then well 
nigh ruined the farmers of the Da- 
kotas: the non-partisan league. 

I have no religious prejudice against 
Smith. He, no doubt has a likeable 
personality, and we might commend 
him for his frankness. But can we 





Would they be any more consistent 
about agriculture than Smith with his 
avowed stand on the liquor question 
running on a dry platform? Certainly 
any farmer who votes for Smith ex- 
pecting him to help the farmers is fol- 
lowing a mirage, and is sacrificing any 
basic principles he might have had as 
to what Amerca has stood for, and 
what America in the future ought to 
be. RALPH RICHARDS. 
Buchanan county, Iowa. 


Third Party Needed 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I heartily endorse your stand upon 
recent political developments. But I 
can’t understand the statement of John 
P., as quoted in the Des Moines Reg- 
ister, that “we must wait for a declara- 
tion from the nominees.” Who is there 
in the farm west that would take any 
stock in a statement from Hoover? I’d 
as soon believe a mule if he said he 
wouldn’t kick. Hoover surely has 





for the most indulgent. As for Smith, 


j even his most ardent enemies have 


not accused him of failing to keep his 





promises. The Hoover gang have even 


believe that Tammany, Smith, Raskob | 
and eastern capital has an understand- | 
ing of, or sympathy with the farmers? | 


proved his faithlessness often enough 








boasted of how the Republican candi- 
date fooled the farmer. - 

The agricultural planks of the two 
major parties are both vague enough 
that they could do about as they 
pleased and yet keep within their 
pledges. But there is this difference: 
The Republican spat us in the face and 
told us that what we want is not good 
for us; but that they have a secret 
and mysterious remedy which they will 
dispense sometime, somewhere. The 
Democrats gave us a hearty welcome 
and a courteous hearing; and while 
they did not specify the equalization 
fee, they did explicitly recognize the 
necessity of distributing upon each 
marketed unit the cost of dumping the 
surplus. That is more _ recognition 
than the Republican administration 
has ever given us; and the Republican 
administration is Herbert Hoover. 
Coolidge is and has been a mere tool. 

It is unfortunate that the Democrats 
should be labeled wet and the Repub- 
licans dry in this campaign. The one 
is just as wet or just as dry as the 
other. Put it either way you wish. 
And the party platforms relating to 
prohibition are equally vague. 

When it comes to choosing between 
the devil and the Red sea, better 
“jump in and get wet.” This surely 
looks like an opportune time for a 
third party. All efforts in that direc- 
tion, so far, have been very discourag- 
ing. Apparently, only personal ambi- 
tions and prejudice stand in the way 
of a strong third party. 

Cass county. HERLUF HANSEN. 





“Amused and Disgusted” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been both amused and dis- 
gusted at the stand that Wallaces’ 
Farmer has taken on the coming presi- 
dential campaign. I was really sur- 
prised when your paper began to poke 
fun and make slurring remarks about 
the Kansas City convention and later 
to uphold the disgusting methods used 
by the Democrats at Houston. You 
base your stand on the farm question 


-(?) and seem to forget that there are 


other issues involved of far greater im- 
portance than farm relief. 

Take the prohibition plank alone. 
It is worth ten times more to have the 
eighteenth amendment enforced than 
all the farm relief that has ever been 
brought up. It is worth more to have 
our young people raised in a liquorless 
country and also the old folks living 
in saloonless towns, and living right 


_and saving their money than anything 


that can be done for farmers. 

Now don’t take me for some “city 
dude” that does not like farmers. I 
am a farmer and have been all my life 
and know and have seen the ups and 
downs of farming thru good times and 
bad, and I am here to say that it will 
be a hard matter to legislate and 
make shiftless farmers stay home and 
work and save their money when they 
work. RAY E. DOWNER. 

Muscatine county, Iowa. 


A Party of Broken Promises 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have just read the article written 
by J. G. Hutton of California. He cer- 
tainly has the Hoover idea. He says 
teach your farmers to shun going in 
debt. A man that goes in debt needs 
a guardian. What about the majority 
of industries? They certainly are 
heavy borrowers. What about Uncle 
Sam as a borrower? Who has to pay 
this debt? Our foreigners are loud in 
their praise for Hoover as he has been 
instrumental in their getting cheap 
agricultural products and the farmer 
has had to suffer for it. Consequently 
thousands have lost their farms and 
hundreds of banks have gone broke. 
Protection works well for industry. 
Why not apply the same method for 





agriculture? I have been a voter for | 





| that we must have a change, and our 


over thirty-five years and have never | 


voted the Democrat ticket. 

I feel very keenly the disappoint- 
ment over the many broken political 
promises. And too, I d@n’t forget the 
heavy loss I sustained when Hoover 








TEE STEEL, 


| Rea | 


at Bargain Price 
while they Last! 


< EXTRA strong Tee steel 
1144” x 114" x 36”—finished 
in durable, rust-proof red lac. 
quer. A fence post of excep. 
» | tional quality, sturdiness and 
long life. Can driven into 
ground . .. no need to dig holes 
. . . save time and labor in put. os! 
ting up your fence. See illustra. 
/§ tion—note bevel plate for 2 
halding post rigidly. Note crogg 
section view of post below, act. 
ual size. 














le Compare these Prices 


—the lowest ever quoted on steel posts 
of these dimensions. This is the op 
portunity for which you have been 
waiting to get the fence you need at 
lowest cost. But you must act quick 
0 —we have only a limited quantity 
and when it’s gone, there'll be no mor 
at these prices. 


5 feet long. Reser eevoce a9 each 

ee onereres Sas 
“- « 

Vis ce Sousa < 


These prices, F. O. B. St. Paul 


Send your order, with check or money 
order, direct to— 


Marquette Mfg.Co, 


226 South Wabasha 
St. Paul, Minn, 
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for this new 
biq Capacity 


EASY 


SWING HAMMER 



















SAVES MONEY 
Performs like mills 
costing much more fS 
NOW! a genuine Swing 
Hammer feed mill of new, 
improved design. Big ca- 
pacity (4,000 Ibs. ear corn an 
hr.) Sensational price—only 
$75! Just what you want. A 
really remarkable grinder in 
every way. Grinds anything 
you raise as fine as you 
want it. Grinds oats to pow- 
der. Grinds corn in ear, @ 
snapped, shelled or on stalk. 
Pulverizes hay and_ ail 
roughage. Built extra heavy 

thruout, 


SEE IT AT THE FAIR 
See the EASY Grinder exhibit at the 
Fair. how sturdily it is ane Hyg Powerful all-stee! body built 
for hardest use. 2-row ball bearings. New Lior =: 
of tempered chrome nickel steel. No knives 
rolls to cause trouble or friction. Be sure to see it 
Free booklet mailed on request. Photes and users’ letters. 


EASY MFG. CO., Dept. W-14, Lincoln, Neb. 



































told the farmer to raise more pork to 
win the world war. Hoover indorses 
the Coolidge polices. Twice congress 
voted for the McNary-Haugen Dill; 
twice one man vetoed it. After cor 
gress had thoroly threshed out the bili BS 
the industrial world backed by the 
Hooverites turned a cold shoulder to 
agriculture. And our only hope lies 
in the Democrat party. This campaign 
is a very vital question to the farmer. 
We have lost confidence in the Repub 
lican party. We older voters sorely 
remember the many broken promises 
of the Republican party and we feel 



















only solution so far, lies in the Demo 
cratic party. I listened very closely 
to the meeting of Kansas City and 
Houston. The Democrats have it 
dorsed farm relief in their platform, 
while the Republicans in a round about 
way have ignored it. 

G. E. CLAPSADDLE. 

Grundy county, Iowa. 
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i — You Can Buy 
- the Children’s Shoes 


PR Girls in their ’Teens—a 


Collar and “serpentine” 
ange Of styles at $24.15, 

range of styles a -75. 
- 


‘Many offerings at $14.75. 
0 “True Blue” Blouse— 


|" aii finishing that doesn’t come 
“often at : 


_ this type only $6.90. Practical 
' &nd pretty—striped flannel 
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|With What You Save on their Clothes 








in the J. C. Penney 


store nearest you 





OU will recognize the articles illustrated on this 

page as splendid values! And these are just a very 
few in every J. C. Penney Company department store. 
Everything the children need for school wear, you 
can choose here. 

How, you ask, can the 
quality be so high, . the 
prices so much lower? 

It is because this busi- 
ness is founded on a prin- 
ciple—giving you always 
the very utmost for your 
money! Is it any wonder 
we have grown in 25 years 
from an humble shop in 
Wyoming to the largest 


over 1000 stores, we pur- 
chase at a better price than 
ever. These savings we 
pass on to you. We grow 
by giving. You can see 
the results of our enor- 
mous buying power in 
everything in our stores. 
That is why you can 
purchase the children’s 
clothing at so much less. 


up of department stores | You actually have enough 
inthe world? Today there | money left over to buy 
areover 1000 J. C. Penney | them nice, new shoes. 


Company stores all-over 
the United States. Wom- 
en’sresponse to extra values 
has caused this marvelous 


this Fall, better dressed 
than ever, yet spend no 
more! 

= There is a J. C. Penney 
_ And because we now | Company department 
buy children’s clothing for | store near you. 





‘Buede Cloth Coat (center) in - 
the very colors, the smart lines 
that young New York is wear- 


A ruffle skirt and clever 
earl ornament add Paris 
‘to to the frock of navy 

ton Crepe. See our 


Fast color figured percales; 
grey or striped chambray; 
Withafineness of quality, sake 


69c. 


Smart Coat—for the Girl of 7 
#010 (second from left). Mandel- 
collar, stitched pockets and 
‘tufls are what the young fash- 
are wearing. Coats of 


Tp 
1ZeS e a 
slyles at $4.98, 


ys it 


A Value not to be Duplicated 














— (right) Boys’ cassimere cap in 
herring-bone pattern with con- 
trasting rayon stripe. Made to 
J.C. Penney specifications, with 
lining of silk serge and non- 
breakable rubber visor, 98c. 


tured (left) is one of several 
smartly simple styles. Poke, 












off-the-face, tam styles, vari- 
ously trimmed. 98c, 


Start them off to school 


Girls’ Felt School Hats—Pic- . 















Boys’Long-wearingStocki 
(right) Extra heavy, rib knit, 
black and brown. 6-11. 25c. 


Union Suits—rib knit cotton 
for boys (left) 2-10, 49c; 2-16, 
98c. Lustrous rayon (center) 
for girls, 2-10, and with bodice 
top for Misses, 2-16, 98c. Cosy 
medium weight rib knit cotton 
(right) for girls of 2 to 12. Sur- 
prisingly low priced, 49c to 98c. 


Girls’Stockings: Silk and Fibre 
(right) Sizes 6 to 10. 49c. 
xtra fine gauge mercerized 





SE 





(left) Sizes 5 to 10. Just 25c. 












These Deess-Up Shoes for girls 
(upper left) trim patent calf 


in a new way. Sizes 64 to 2. 
$2.19 to $2. 


Gunmetal Calf®Bluchers (low- 
er left) for the boys’ dress-up 
occasions. Sizes 8 to 514. Un- 
common valueat$2.69to$2.98. 


Boys’ Tan Elk Army Style 
(atright). Flexible tipandsole. 
Sizes 9 to 514. $2.79 to $3.49. 
Girls’ School Shoes in sturdy 


brown calf (lower right); sizes 
514 to 2. $1.98 to $2.98. 








































Boys’ Four- Piece Suits— 
Especially cut, tailored, to fit 
the growing youth. The pat- 
terns are new this Fall. Coat, 
vest, long trousers and golf 
knickers, $7.90 and $9.90. Or 
coat, vest and two pair long 
trousers, $9.90. Sizes 6 to 17 
years. 

The Lad‘at the Left is snugly 
buttoned into a grey or brown 
Suede Leather Blouse, knitted 
wool collar, cuffs and band. 
Extraordinary at $7.90. With 
this he wears a cap _ of light 
grey herring-bone. Value at 
69ce. 


Women 
Are Builders 


‘OMEN’S SENSE of the dollar’s 
¥ 3 tle for the 


stores. 
tra values that I built my busi- 
ness on._Women can not be 


meee is sincere, that gives 
m ti very utmost in quality 
that their dollars can buy. 
Women pave, pegwemes com- 
pletely tothe Rule prin- 
i that guide the act 
of J. C. Penney Company. 
parts. 9 pt tags’ Ae 
great work of giving everyone 
a better article for the money. 
(Signed) 


You are near a J. C. Penney Co. store in 


Atlantic 

Boone 

pte ae 

Carrol 

Cedar Rapids 

Centerville 
hariton 

Charles City 

Cherokee 

Clarinda 


Clinton Hawarden Ottumwa 
Council Bluffs | lowa Cit Pella 

Cresco Iowa Fa Perry 
Creston eoku Red Oak 
Decorah Le Mars Shenandoah 
Dubuque Maquoketa Spencer 
Eldora Marshalltown Storm Lake 
Emmetsburg Mason City Vinton 
Estherville Muscatine Washington 
Fairfield Newton Waterloo 
Fort Dodge Oelwein Waukon 
Fort.Madison Osage Waverly 
Grinnell Oskaloosa Webster City 


_ J.C. PENNEY COMPANY, we. 


Our enormous purchasing power gives you the highest possible quality at lower prices . . . in any of our 1000 stores! 
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ee ill Sh 99 
St arp ~ 
“These shares have plowed more without 
sharpening than any other set I ever had. 

“I thought shares were all alike ’til Jones, 
the implement man, got me to try these ‘Stars’. 
They scoured up quick and sure have cut my 
sharpening bills.” 

The Star Manufacturing Company has spe- 
cialized on making longer-wearing, quicker- 
scouring plow, lister and middleburster shares. 
55 years’ experience is your guarantee that Star 
Shares will fit right, and wear long. Get them 
at your dealer’s. 


STAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Carpentersville, Illinois Established 1873 


STAR 
PLOW SHARES 
Wear Longer —~ Scour Laster 














e Do your buying from firms advertising in 

Safety First watricee barman. 1 you do not 

find in WALLACES’ FARMER the articles 

you want to buy now, just let us know what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from whom you can make the purchase. 

















Think what it means to have a lantern that can be used with entire safety 
around the barn or house—one that cannot set fire to anything. 

Also, the Marathon Electric Lantern gives good, dependable light—when- 
ever you want it—in any weather. It stands or hangs anywhere. 

The Marathon Lantern is small in size (434 x 354 x 2% inches), light in 
weight and easy to carry. All you do is press the switch for brilliant flash- 
light or strong steady light—just as you wish. 

Power is furnished by a long-life Marathon Battery; easy to load; no wires 
to connect—just insert the battery in the top of the lantern and it is ready 
to use. It requires no attention for it cannot get out of order. 

Your dealer has the Marathon Electric Lantern or can get it quickly. 


MARATHON BATTERY COMPANY - ¢ Wausau; Wisconsin 


MARATHON 
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Oats and Barley for the Hog © 


(Continued from page 3) 


sary, in fact, usually not economical 
to grind the oats. 

In this same test a group of pigs 
was fed dehulled oats (oats with prac- 
tically all the hull removed) in place 
of the whole or ground oats. The pigs 
relished this prepared product much 
better than the whole or ground oats, 
dry and they ate practically seven 
times as much of the dehulled oats 
as they did of the whole oats and four- 
teen times as much as of ground oats. 
The pigs on dehulled oats made a 
greater gain but the cost of the de- 
hulled oats was enough greater than 
the whole and ground oats so that 
they were not economical. 

Oats does not make as good a show- 
ing when fed as a substitute for corn 
during the summer months with corn 
added in the fall as it does when both 
grains are fed thruout the fattening 
period. Pigs, however, will make a 
fairly good growth and gain when fed 
oats as the only grain during the sum- 
mer providing they are supplemented 
with good protein and mineral feeds. 
The proteins of oats are superior to 
the proteins of corn; however, oats 
alone does not contain enough of the 
protein to balance the ration of the 
fattening pig. Experiments have 
shown time after time that while some 
tankage or other protein feed is saved 
when oats is fed as the grain that 
these protein feeds are an economical 
addition. 

In order to get at the value of whole 
oats or oats prepared in different man- 
ner’ as a substitute for corn during 
the summer months several groups of 
pigs were fed on rape pasture. All 
groups were fed one-fourth «pound of 
tankage per pig daily and a mineral 
mixture self-fed: The grain fed for 
the first ninety days was whole oats, 
dry, ground oats, dry, dehulled oats, 
dry, and whole oats and ground oats, 
both soaked twenty-four hours. The 
dry oats was self-fed and the soaked 
oats was hand full-fed morning and 
evening. After ninety days shelled 
corn was added. A check group was 
fed the same feeds with the exception 
that shelled corn was self-fed in place 
of the oats. The pigs” in all groups 





averaged about 43 pounds in weight | 


when started on these rations. 
During the first ninety days the pigs 
receiving the oats gained less than 
those receiving corn grain with the 
exception of the group receiving their 
dehulled oats. The feed requirements 
were greater in all of the oats groups. 
The group receiving the whole, dry 
oats, as the entire grain ration for 
ninety days and thereafter shelled 
corn self-fed in addition made more 
economical gains than where the oats 
were ground and self-fed. Where the 
oats were ground and soaked and hand 
full-fed, the gains were increased as 
compared to whole oat feeding, by .08 
of a pound per pig daily. The feed re- 
quirement was less where the whole 
oats were fed hence, the cost of gain 
was in favor of the whole oats fed dry. 
Whole oats soaked and hand-full-fed 
were not as efficient as whole, dry 
oats, self-fed as the gain was slightly 
less and the feed requirement for the 
hundredweight of gain greater by some 
thirty-two pounds. These results are 
similar to results secured by the soak- 
ing of oats in a previous experiment. 


_Apparently the benefits of self-feeding 


more than offset any advantages of 
the soaking. ss 

The’ pigs receiving the dehulled oats 
gained faster than those receiving the 
whole oats (1.62 pounds and. 1.30 
pounds per pig daily). The cost of the 
gain was greater, however, and whole 
oats at 32 cents the bushel was a more 
economical feed than dehulled oats at 
twice as much or 64 cents per bushel. 
It is to be emphasized, however, that 
the dehulled oats are a feed of more 
concentrated character than the whole 
oats inasmuch as a good part of the 
fiber has been removed. The purebred 
man or’ the man getting young pigs 


| 








started on feed may find the deh 
oats of advantage. For the w = 
pig that is being grown and fat 
the dehulled oats is worth practj 
the same per pound as shelled cor, | 
If it can be had for less money thay: 
corn it may be economically useq as ag 
substitute. 
The natural threshed oats whethe 
fed whole or ground, dry or soak 


is worth less than corn when fed agg 


substitute to the fattening pig With 
the dry forms apparently preferred, 
We usually figure that the Pound of 
dry oats so fed is worth approximately 
70 per cent as much as corn graip 
This figure may vary somewhat but 
on the average is a good one to keep 
in mind. When oats is worth mor 
than this corn should also be fed ang 
the surplus of oats may better be feg 
to the brood sow or the breeding stock 
being grown out rather than fatteneg 
or to the horses or the dairy cows, 


Death of Colonel F. M. Woods 


A very large circle of friends and ag. 
mirers will learn with regret of the 
death of Colonel F. M. Woods which 
occurred at Madeline Island, Ig 





Pointe, Wisconsin, on Tuesday, July 


30, where the Colonel spent his sum 
mers on the account of asthma. 

Until his retirement about ten years 
ago, Colonel Woods was recognized ag 
the leading livestock auctioneer of the 
country, and likewise one of the clog 
est students of the livestock industry, 
He studied the business, the trend of 
the market and in the opening ad 
dresses at his sales, he gave those who 
attended something that was really 
helpful to them in their business. He 
was not only .a student, but an orator, 
and the livestock breeders who were 
in business fifteen, twenty and thirty 
years ago well remember the sales 
which Colonel Woods cried. He had 
a pride in his profession which was 
more to him than the mere making of 
money. 
keen sense of humor and made many 
friends. 

Colonel Woods was over 80 years 
of age at the time of his death. He 
is survived by four sons and one 
daughter, the latter being the wife of 
Professor A. L. Haecker, formerly of 
the dairy division of the Nebraska Col 
lege of Agriculture. Albert Woods, 
formerly president of the Maryland 
State University, is now head of the 


‘Bureau of Scientific Research in the 


Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington. Frank H., Mark W., and 
George J. are prominent business men 
of Lincoln, Neb.; having wide interests 
and rendering splendid service to their 
‘community and to agriculture as they 
are owners of a good many farms, 

While Colonel Woods had retired a 
number of years before his death, he 
did not. lose interest in agriculture. 
Our readers will remember a very it 
teresting letter from him expressing 
the sympathy he felt for agriculture 
and lamenting the tardiness with 
which it was receiving recognition. He 
felt keenly that agriculture had not 
been fairly dealt with; he had a knowl 
edge of the conditions that enabled 
him to see clearly and to sympathize 
deeply. 

Thousands of Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers will remember Colonel Woods 
and will deeply regret to learn of his 
death. 





JUDGES AT IOWA STATE FAIR 
Swine—Poland China, E. F. Ferrin. St 
®aul, Minn.; Duroc Jersey. R. L. Pembel- 

ton, Le Grand, Ia.; Hampshires, J. 
Waltemeyer, Melbourne, Ia; ester 
Whites, E. F. Ferrin, St. Paul, — 
Spotted Polands, H. G. Zavoral, St. Pau 
Minn.; Tamworths, B. F. Davidsom 
Menlo, Ia. J 
Sheep—Shropshire and Southdowns, «; 
. Hanmer, Ames, Ia-; Oxfords ane 
Hampshires; J. G. Hanmer, Ames, 145 
wool breeds, E. B. Wilson, 
Mo.; wool judging, Ray W. Snyder, Ame 
a. Ba 
Sew E Neb.; 
Seward Pio 


a. 
Poultry—Earle Smiley, 
a; 
Bittenbenden 


Harry Atkins, Davenport, 
Grow, Waterloo, Ia.; H. A. 
Ames, Ia., production. class. 












































He was a friendly man witha . 


Stanberty: > 
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'State Fair. 


ome and See Us 


While at the Iowa State Fair 


“—Wallaces’ Farmer Bids You 
1 Welcome to the Great Iowa. 
Make Our Booth ! 
“lin the Big Machinery Hall 
“fat the Fair Grounds, Your Headquarters. 


« § Visit Our Office at Eleventh and Walnut Streets and 
“# See How Wallaces Farmer is Made. 
“# Glad to Give You any Help or Information that will 
«| Make Your Visit to Des Moines Enjoyable. 


OFFICIAL MAP OF THE IOWA STATE FAIR GROUNDS 
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A. Machinery Hall 
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B. Grand Stand and Education 
Building 

C. Fish and Game Building 

D. Administration Building 

E. Cooling out Paddock 

F. Old Mill 

G. Agricultural Building 








H. Dining Hall 





I. Exposition Building 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 
Eleventh and Walnut Streets 


J. Women’s and Children’s Building 
K. Livestock Pavilion 

L. Horse Barn 

M. Cattle Barn 

N. Baby Beeves and Sheep Barn 
0. Swine Pavilion 

P. Show Barn 

Q. Boys’ Dormitory 

R. Publicity Building 

S. Power Halt 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





the quarterly reviews. 








Paul in a-Roman Prison 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for August 26, 1928. Acts, 16:16-40, 
Printed Acts, 16:19-34.) 


“But when her masters saw: that the 
hope of their gain was gone, they laid 
hold on Paul and Silas, and dragged 
them’ into the market-place before the 
rulers, (20) and when they had brought 
them unto the magistrates, they said, 
These men, being Jews, do exceeding- 
ly trouble our city, (21) and set forth 
customs which it is not lawful for us 
to receive, or to observe, being Ro- 
mans. (22) And the multitude rose up 
together against them, and the magis- 
trates rent their garments off them, 
and commanded to beat them with 
rods. (23) And when they had laid 
many stripes upon them, they cast 
them into prison, charging the jailer 
to keep them safely; (24) who, having 
received such a charge, cast them into 
the inner prison, and made their feet 
fast in the stocks. (25) But about mid- 
night, Paul and Silas were praying and 
singing hymns unto God, and the pris- 
oners were listening to them; (26) and 
suddenly there was a great earthquake, 
so that the foundations of the prison 
house were shaken; and immediately 
all the doors were opened; and every 
one’s bands were loosened. (27) And 
the jailer, being roused out of sleep 
and seeing the prison doors open, drew 
‘ his sword and was about to Kill him- 
self, supposing that the prisoners had 
escaped. (28) But Paul cried with a 
loud voice, saying, Do thyself no harm; 
for we are all here. (19) And he called 
for lights, and sprang in, and, trem- 
bling for fear, fell down before Paul 
and Silas, (30) and brought them out 
and said, Sirs, what must I do to be 
saved? (31) And they said, Believe on 
the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be 
saved, thou and thy house. (32) And 
they spake the word of the Lord unto 
him, with all that were in his house. 
(33) And he took them in the same 
hour of the night, and washed their 
stripes; and was baptized, he and all 
his, immediately. (34) And he brought 
them up into his house, and set food 
before them, and rejoiced greatly with 
all his house, having believed in God.” 





There are three principal points in 
this lesson: First, the arrest and im- 
prisonment of Paul and Silas at Philip- 
pi (Acts 16:22-24); second, their mi- 
raculous deliverance (Acts, 16:25-30); 
third, the conversion of their jailer 
(Acts, 16:31-34). 

The circumstances which led to the 
arrest were as follows: Paul, having 
what he believed to be a Divine inti- 
mation that his future work was to be 
in Europe, came directly into Mace- 
donia, the province of Europe nearest 
Asia, and to its chief city, Philippi. It 
might here be remarked that in all his 
future work he confined his labors to 
the large centers of population, and not 
to the rural districts such as Derbe 
and Lystra. Philippi was a Roman 
colony, a military and civil outpost of 
that all-conquering nation, located on 
one of the great Roman roads, which 
were to the Roman empire what the 
great lines of railroads are to the 
United States. The citizens of. the 
colonies were regarded as Roman 
citizens; or, to put #t in another way, 
it was a colony of Roman citizens, 
the chief object of which was to domi- 
nate and control Macedonia and the 
adjoining province of Thracia, the spe- 
cial object the control of the gold 
mines in Thracia, upon the border of 
which province Philippi was located. 
From a business potnt of view it was. 
.. to the mountainous country around it, 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply te 


Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
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a rich gold and silver mining district 
in those days, what Denver now is to 
the Rocky mountain district. The 
mountain trade, whether of mining, 
stock growing or agriculture, centered 
in Philippi, and it therefore had great 
commercial as well as military impor 
tance. 

The damsel with the spirit of divi- 
nation was probably a priestess of the 
establishment on Mount Maemus, who 
had been secured by a little knot of 
speculators in Philippi to tell the for- 
tunes of those of the mountain folk 
who came to that city for the purpose 
of trade. She is said to have had the 
spirit of a python or serpent, hence 
was supposed to be endowed with su- 
perior wisdom and sagacity. Paul evi- 
dently regards her as being under the 
control of an evil spirit or demon. 
Having a person of this kind under 
their control, her masters, who 
charged large fees for her fortune 
telling, no doubt found the speculation 
in this poor slave very profitable. 

Meanwhile, Paul, finding no syna- 
gogue in Philippi, and learning that a 
number of Jewish women had a prayer 
place on the river side, just outside 
the city walls, began to worship with 
them, and, being a Jew, and a learned 
Jew at that, soon won their confidence. 
The meetings increased in numbers 
daily, and it was soon noised thruout 
Philippi that there were a couple of 
strangers in the city who, at the Jew- 
ish prayer meeting, from Sabbath to 
Sabbath, preached about the “most 
high God” and the way of salvation. 

Naturally, this would attract public 
attention, not merely among the citi- 
zens of Philippi, but among the visit- 
ors, Greek, Jew and barbarian, who 
attended the market-place outside the 
city, and as Paul and the other wor- 
shipers went every Sabbath, perhaps 
from day to day, thru the market to 
the prayer place, crowds followed them 
—and, among others, the possessed 
damsel, who, in her hysterical way, 
cried out: “These men are the ser- 
vants of ‘the most high God,’ which 
show unto us ‘the way of salvation’.” 
This she did many days. Not wishing 
his gospel to receive commendation 
from such a questionable source, Paul 
turning and fixing his piercing eyes 
on her, said, not to the damsel, but to 
the spirit which controlled her: “I 
command thee, in the name of Jesus 
Christ, to come out of her.” The power 
which possessed her was broken by 
the Superior Power, and he came out 
the same hour. 

Freed from this control, the damsel 
was entirely useless to the speculators, 
and then there was trouble at hand. 
Whenever a man attacks a rooted evil, 
be it the saloon business, the gambling 
business, the lottery, or the lobby, he 
will have trouble. The real reason of 
the trouble is seldom told. It was not 
told in this case. A mob was raised, 
Paul and Silas were caught, taken in- 
side the city walls to the public meet- 
ing place for all business, unto the 
police, and by them brought before the 
magistrates who governed the Roman 
colonies, under three charges: First, 
that they were Jews to begin with— 
people always under suspicion; sec- 
ond, that they were disturbers of the 
peace of the city; third, that they 
taught customs that it was not lawful 
for Roman citizens to observe; in oth- 
er words, they were preaching a new 
form of religion which the Roman gov- 
ernment had not authorized. 

It is not at all surprising that these 
magistrates disregarded all forms of 


“law in this case. They were accus- 


tomed to dealing with complaints aris- 
ing in the outside market in the most 
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summary manner and withotit much 
regard to right or justice. They there- 
fore applied the bastinado and scourge 
to these prisoners, precisely as they 
would have done had some wild moun- 
taineer been brought in on any sort of 
charge; and then committed them to 
prison. 

The peculiar bearing of these pris- 
oners attracted the attention of their 
fellow prisoners, and doubtless also of 
the jailer. With their feet fast in the 
stocks, which may be described as a 
2x12-inch plank, with two openings 
large enough to admit the legs, then 
another 2x12 spiked down on top of 
that, with openings in it large enough 
for the arms, and another timber still 
on top of that, these prisoners neither 
moaned nor cried nor complained, but 
sang praises to the God strange to that 
country, doubtless the psalms of David 
describing his deliverance from trou- 
ble. Then came an earthquake that 
shook the foundations of the prison 
and loosed the bands of the prisoners. 
The keeper of the prison, in alarm, 
drawing his sword to kill himself and 
thus avoid the more painful death that 
came to the Roman jailer for disre- 
garding duty, was arrested by Paul’s 
voice crying: “Do thyself no harm; 
for we are all here.” We can readily 
realize the confusion, the alarm, the 
sensation which all this occasioned, 
and the wonderful composure and self- 
control of the prisoners. Whether this 
earthquake was foreseen or a direct 
act of miraculous power, it matters 
not. 

Under these circumstances, we are 
not surprised that the jailer, who had 
heard in the market-place of “the most 
high God,” the salvation which Paul 
preached, who had heard them singing 
psalms in praise of this God during the 
night, should come in trembling and 
saying: “Sirs, what must I do to be 
saved?” For this question at this hour 
implies some previous knowledge in a 
general way of the gospel which Paul 
preached. We can not conceive of a 
man in the total darkness of heathen- 
ism asking such a question. The meet- 
ings of the prayer place had evidently 
been the talk of not merely the out- 
side market, but of the city, and natur- 
ally would attract great attention, be- 
cause the doctrines were so entirely 
new and appealed to the deepest wants 
of human nature as no other preaching 
or doctrine that had ever been heard 
of in that Section before. : 

Paul’s answer, in brief, is the an- 
swer that must be given to every in- 
quiring soul: “Believe on the Lord 
Jesus and thou shalt be saved, and thy 
house.” ‘There was evidently much 
more than is recorded here. In fact, 
the sermons reported in the Bible are 
none of them given save in the brief- 
est detail, simply the salient. points, 
which we must suppose were fully en- 
‘larged upon at the time of delivery. 
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of supernaturally_ from the 

‘xs. the jailer took them to his own 

m in the prison, attended to their 

made them comfortable, wash- 

4p wounds, providing them with 

meal, and he and all his house- 

were straightway baptized, and 

sore was great joy m that prison, and 

family. Paul evidently be- 

jn sudden conversions, and did 

sitate to take into the church 

ho gave evidence of a sincere 

» in the purpose of their lives, 

nding as @ condition of baptism 

admission to the church a profes- 

only of the great elementary first 
principles of Christianity. 

: that here, as all his reported 

, Paul puts in the forefront 

“Jesus Christ and Him crucified. To 

the Jew he presents Him as the real- 

: of the Old Testament pro- 

® tesies, and shows that He must nec- 

esarity be a suffering Savior; to the 

he presents Him as the Divine 

. His death made atonement for 

gn: to both he presents Him as risen 

9 the dead, ascended on high, and 

he Judge of the world. The condi- 

' fons of salvation with Paul were the 

‘gergonal acceptance of this Jesus as 

‘jheir Savior, and unquestioned obedi- 

eee to His will. This is the very 

‘gore and essence of Christianity, and 

wherever it is sincerely and earnestly 

‘preached, wins the hearts and con- 

| & fidence of men—be they Jews or Gen- 


“In the morning, the magistrates sent 
' word that Paul and Silas should be re- 
“eased from prison. When the jailer 
“jold this to Paul, and told them to go 
‘ju peace, Paul objected to this private 
fismissal. The ground of his objec- 
a was that as they had publicly 
peaten them—Roman citizens and un- 
condemned—they would have to come 
and bring them out publicly. When 
the magistrates heard that they “were 
Romans, they feared, and came and 
begged them to leave the city. They 
| went to the house of Lydia after leav- 
ing the prison, and after talking to the 
| brethren and comforting them, depart- 
. ed on their way to Thessalonia. 


September vs. August Seeding 
for Alfalfa in Southern Iowa 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Tam very much interested in your 
article in August 3 issue of the Wal- 
laces’ Farmer headed “Seed Alfalfa in 
Barly August.” You may or may not 
Imow that a few years ago we turned 
over a nice plot of ground here at our 

plant to be used as experimental plots 
by the Iowa State College of Agricul- 





| ® ire at Ames, Iowa. -This is under the 


@ supervision of Professor H. D. Hughes 
.@ ofthe farm crops department. 

' In this plot we tested out ten 
| Varieties of alfalfa, not only trying to 
| find out what is the best variety for 
x Southern Iowa, but also to test out as 
i best time for fall seeding. Your 
d men have been down here several 

es and examined these plots. 
ginning in 1922 and every year 
we have seeded these different 
és in double plots. We would 
one plot 40 by 400 feet as near 
15 as possible, and the other as 
September 15 as possible with the 
ng results: The September 
ing has been better each year 
nh the August seeding. Of- course, 
speaking for southern Iowa only. 
did this because the Iowa State 
ege has no experimental plots in 
thern Iowa, and we feel that not 
the manufacturers of farm ma- 


ry, but the leading farmers in the - 


s localities in the United States 
donate the use of a plot of 
d for the college to use for ex- 
ental purposes to the end that we 
with our combined efforts, assist 
@ farmers to be more successful. 
is true that the plots that we 
8 are on bottom land that is sandy 
If it were high clay land the 
s might be different. I am try- 
to induce some of our farmers to 
this out on hill land so that the 
ge can get the benefit of the ex- 
ent on different kinds of soil. © 





Now in northern Iowa we believe 
that seeding in the middle or latter 
part of August would be more success- 
ful than Iater seeding, but we are fair- 
ly well convinced that in the south- 
ern part of Iowa the September seed- 
ing will prove much better. It has 
been our rule on these experimental 
plots not to cut late in the season. 
I believe that more alfalfa stands are 
ruined by being cut too late in the fall 
than any other cause. If you can get 
a growth of from ten to twelve inches 
to go into the winter we believe that 
we will practically eliminate winter 
killing. At least that has been our 
experience on these plots. I know that 
some farmers down here insist on get- 
ting four crops of alfalfa, with the 
result that they have to reseed every 
two to four years. The plats that we 
seeded Sept. 15, 1922, are still a won- 
derful stand, and I believe that we 
have already this year cut two crops 
of the best alfalfa that we have ever 
raised off this ground. 

Any time that you should be down 
near Ottumwa, we would be glad to 
have you examine these plots, in fact 
they are open to the public. 

In these tests so far the Hardigan 
alfalfa we think proves the best of all. 





It has a finer stem, more foliage and 
"more bloom than any other variety. 
One of your men had an article in your 
paper about two years ago after he 
had visited these plots. In this ar- 
ticle he spoke especially of the Hard- 
igan as regards to a seed crop. The 
fact that it has more bloom than the 
other varieties shows that it would 
naturally be a heavier seed producer. 
While I do not consider Iowa a seed 
producing state because of the wet 
falls, yet we must give this some con- 
sideration. 

The Ontario Varigated is second 
best. The Cossack seems to do very 
poor on these plots. The Grim does 
fairly well, altho it lacks about six 
inches of having as tall a growth at 
the first cutting as the Hardigan and 
Ontario Varigated. The Dakota 12 
and Disco 28 seem to do fairly well, 
altho the stems are much coarser 
and have less foliage. 
thru the line even to the Utah and 
Kansas Common. Of course, these 
varieties do not stand the winter as 
well as the others. J. L. ADAMS. 

Wapello county, Iowa. 

Remarks: In Guthrie county,.Iowa, 
the Cossack is reported to be decidedly 
superior to the Haridgan.—Hditor. 


STANDARD SHIPPING 
ASSOCIATIONS 


What Standards Should a Cooperative Try to Reach? 


By KNUTE ESPE 
Secretary, Iowa Cooperative Livestock Shippers 


HE recent editorial in Wallaces’ 

Farmer stating that the “Standard 
Organization Plan” might be appli- 
cable to co-operatives has come to our 
attention. In answer to your open in- 
vitation to trade associations for vari- 
ous co-operatives in Iowa to participate 
in a discusion of this subject, we are 
listing herewith a number of things 
which ae consider very essential to- 
ward making a “Standard Co-operative 
Livestock Shipping Association.” 

The “yard stick’ which we use is 
nothing suddenly discovered or made 
up by use; it is simply the combined 
experience of the shipping associations 
from all over Iowa. These standard 
practices have been singled out by 
shipping association officials them- 
selves as the best methods of opera- 
tion_and as such have ever been put 
to the forefront by the state associa- 
tion in all its educational work and 
activities. ; 

Briefly, every association should: 

Incorporate under the nonstock, 
non-profit law of 1921.—This law was 

laced on the Iowa statutes for this ex- 


‘press purpose. 


Operate under uniform by-laws.— 

These by-laws were drawn up*by co- 
operative shippers themselves in 1921, 
and have been found to be absolutely 
legal by both the district and supreme 
courts of Iowa. : 
' Have a working board ‘of directors. 
—This is by far the most essential 
need of any. association. It is almost 
entirely within the power of the di- 
rectors to build an association that 
will measure up to all the other re- 
quirements of a standard co-operative, 
and a capable business-like board will 
never leave any stone unturned until 
they have put it over. 

Directors should meet at least once 
each month, study the manager’s 
monthly report, and keep posted on 
the needs of the association. They 
should take the lead in mobilizing the 
membership behind every good move 
and not-leave this and other respon- 
sibilities _to the manager. : 

Employ a full-time, capable, experi- 
enced and co-operative manager.—if 
the directors and members will create 
a large enough volume ‘so that a full- 
time and capable manager can be em- 
ployed, they will have gone a long 
way towards success. The manager 
should keep complete and accurate ac- 


counts, make monthly reports to the 





directors, and choose and make con- 
tacts with the best markets at all 
times. He*should have the confidence 
of the community and be thoroly de- 
pendable; he should be well paid and 
not displaced for someone else who 
will work for-tess! 

Handle the largest possible volume 
of business.—For no association can 
render regular shipping service of the 
highest efficiency to its patrons unless 
it ships often. Scores of associations 
have all too small a volume to permit 
them to do this and to secure a capable 
manager. In such a case the associa- 
tion could profitably widen its terri- 
tory by shipping from two or more 
shipping points. Small associations 
should link up with a neighboring as- 
sociation, as more than forty associa- 
tions in Iowa have already done. Every 
association should aim to handle as 
large a percentage of the business in 
its territory as it is possible to get. 
In many cases increased volume and 
better membership relations can best 
be provided by use of the membership 
agreements. A large number of asso- 
ciations have adopted this plan and 
more are continually signing up their 
members. 


Use the uniform accounting system. © 


—A shipping association without a 
complete and accurate system of rec- 
ords is like a ship without a rudder. 
This system is now used by several 
hundred associations, and was de- 
signed for livestock shipping. Need- 
less to say, it is just as important to 
analyze and’ use these records and to 
broadcast the: good information con- 
tained in them to the members, as it 
is to keep them. 

Keep an up-to-date list of the mem- 
bers.—Few associations today can tell 
just who are members in good stand- 
ing. Membership lists usually have 
never been revised and they are full 
of “dead timber.” Members die, move 
away and cease to be producers of live- 
stock, and others “just quit” shipping. 
They should all be removed from the 
membership list, and all new mem- 
bers added. Care should be taken to 
collect the membership fee from all 
members. An accurate list of the 
members is important from a legal 
standpoint, too. 

Maintain adequate insurance and 
contingent funds.—Far too many asso- 
ciations are “trusting to luck” when it 
comes to building up their reserve 


We run all. 





funds. Some losses will occur even in 
the best associations and too often 
they come in a bunch. Often the re- 
serve for insurance is less at the end 
of the year than at the beginning and 
the directors fail to raise the rate of 
deduction for this fund. The insur- 
ance fund, too, is often “loaded”. down 
with other expenses which should be 
charged against each car as local car 
expense. Paying for feed and bed- 
ding and partition ropes and other car 
expenses are good illustrations. State 
association dues might well be charged 
as local expense, too. A contingent 
fund should be maintained for paying 
all incidentals, as office equipment, 
supplies, annual meeting expense, ad- 
vertising, printing, telephone; tele- 
graph, ete. 

Experience time and again has dem- 
onstrated that it is just good business 
to provide amply for the insurance 
and contingent expenses. 

Provide an office.—Just doing busi- 
ness on the street is usually not re- 
sorted to by any other business and 
certainly the shipping association 
which in most cases is the biggest 
business in town is more than deserv- 
ing of an office. The office should be 
equipped with a desk, telephone, filing 
case, safe, adding machine, and other 
such necessities. No one can work 
without the proper “tools” and a place 
to “keep things.” Shippers want to 
know definitely where to find the man- 
ager. An office is a vital necessity. 

Use a commercial state association 
audit.—An official audit of the records 
is just as necessary here as in any 
other business. In fact, we think, 
more so. Many catastrophies in the 
past could have been averted and 
money saved if an audit each year had 
been made by a competent auditor. 
The best insurance for the continued 
success of the association that money 
can buy is a state association audit! 

Stage an effective annual meeting.— 
An annual meeting should be planned 
ahead, a good instructive program pro- 
vided and every member notified and 
urged to attend. The annual report 
and audit should be printed and given 
to every member as well as appear in 
the local newspaper. Mid-year meet- 
ings of the membership are also im- 
portant. 

Co-operate with its neighbors.—“Go- 
ing it alone” has always been a-hard 
road to travel. There is just as much 
need for shipping associations to co- 
operate with each other in solving 
mutual problems as there is for in- 
dividual farmers to co-operate with 
each other in local shipping associa- 
tions. It is self evident to anyone 
that one co-operative shipping associa- 
tion can never by its own efforts alone 
solve any of the larger problems which 
come under organization, legislation, 
freight rates, educational work, stand- 
ardization of methods of operation, and 
a host of others. 

Be a member of the state associa- 
tion.—It should be apparent to anyone 
that every local association should be 
a member of its trade association for 
the same reasons that bankers belong 
to the American Bankers association, 
that packers belong to the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, that railroads 
belong to the American Railway asso- 
ciation, that grocers, butchers, bar- 
bers, druggists, lumber dealers, grain 
dealers, and other individual business 
units belong to their particular trade 
association. 


Feeding Potatoes to Hogs 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is the feeding value.of pota- 
toes for hogs? Corn costs me $1 2 
bushel and I have 100 bushels of pota- 
toes that are worth only 60 cents a 
bushel.” 

Even tho corn is as high as a dollar 
a bushel and potatoes as cheap as 60 
cents it doesn’t pay to feed potatoes 
to hogs. Experiments indicate that it 
takes four or five bushels of potatoes 
to equal in feeding value one bushel of 
corn. Of course cull potatoes are-often- 
times cheap enough-so that it is worth 
while feeding them to hogs. — 
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Collected Recipes for Favorite Pickles 


T’S PICKLIN’ time again, and we are 
reminded that we must get started 
on the annual job of renewing the 
pickle supply. While the ingredients 
are the same year after year, we are 
always learning new tricks of giving 
variety and flavor and a surprising 
zest to old favorites. 

I suppose that every woman has her 
collection of pickle recipes among 
which are ones that are favorites ac- 
cording to popular family vote. For 
some years I have made it a practice 
to follow_up amy particularly tasty 
pickles by getting the recipes for same 
from their makers. 

From these sources then, and from 
some that are unknown because I neg- 
lected to label them properly and their 
origin is forgotten, come these recipes: 


Aunt Lutie’s Sliced Pickles 


12 cucumbers, 5 to 6 inches long, pared 

and sliced thin; 

6 onions, same circumference as cu- 

cumbers, sliced; 

% cup salt with water to cover, stand 

2 hours and drain. 

Make a sweet pickle of the follow- 
ing: 
cups sugar; 
cups vinegar; . 
teaspoons white mustard seed; 
teaspoons celery seed; 
teaspoon, heaping, ground ginger; 
teaspoon black pepper; 
teaspoon tumeric powder. 

Boil all together, then add sliced 
cucumbers and onions and barely scald 
thru. Do not cook. Can while hot. 
Excellent pickle with a chicken or tur- 
key dinner. Also goes nicely with 
pork. 


Mrs. Lane’s Red Pimento Pickle 


Cut ends out of pimentoes and re- 
move seeds. Wash and let stand in 
cold water for 15 minutes. Then put 
into boiling water and boil 3 minutes. 
Dip immediately into cold water and 
let stand a few minutes; then put back 
into hot water (not the same hot wa- 
ter) for a few minutes. Put into cold 
water again and at last into hot. They 
are then ready to put into the jars. 

Prepare a pickling syrup by bring- 
ing to the boiling point 1 pint vinegar, 
1 pint water and 1 cup sugar, and pour 
boiling hot over the pimentoes in the 
jars. 

This process may seem a little 
tedious, with all the moving about from 
hot water into cold and back again, 
but you will be rewarded with lovely 
pimentoes that remain whole and a 
beautiful red color. These-are delicious 
for winter salads. They may be stuffed 
with cottage cheese and nuts and 
sliced, or stuffed whole with cabbage. 


Mrs. G’s Mustard Pickles 


quart very small onions; 
quart small cucumbers; 
heads cauliflower; 

green peppers; 

quarts boiling water; 
cups salt; 

tablespoons mustard; 
tablespoons flour; 
tablespoon curry powder; 

2-3 cup sugar; 

2% cups vinegar. 

Peel the onions, separate the cauli- 
fiower into flowerets, slice the peppers 
across very fine. Mix these and the 
cucumbers. Make a brine of 2 quarts 
of the boiling water and 1% cups of 
salt. Pour over the vegetables and let 
stand 12 hours. Drain thoroly with 
cold water, put in vegetables bringing 
to the boiling point and cook slowly 
until soft, 30 to 40 minutes. Drain 
thoroly.. Mix the mustard, flour and 
curry powder and sugar and add 
enough vinegar to make a smooth 
paste. Add this to rest of vinegar and 
bring: to: beiling: point. Cook, stirring 
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HEARTS AND HOMES DEPARTMENT 











until it thickens (about 5 minutes). 
Add vegetables and simmer 10 minutes 
and seal hot. é 


Mrs. 


12 large green peppers; 

12 large red peppers (sweet); 

small hot peppers, not more than an 
inch long; 

pint boiling water; 

small onions, chopped fine; 

cups vinegar; 

cups sugar and. 3 tablespoons salt. 


King’s Pepper Hash 


to 


1 
5 
4 
2 


Remove seeds from peppers and 
Pour the 


chop together separately. 
boiling water over 


about haif an inch thick. Using a 
doughnut cutter, stamp out the cen- 
ters. There should be a gallon crock 
about half full or a little better. Cover 
with cold water and add a generous 
pinch of soda. Let stand over night 
and in the morning drain and cover 
with cold water in which 1 tablespoon 
of powdered alum has been dissolved. 
Bring to a boil on the stove and boil, 
for 10 minutes. Then drain and cover 
again with cold water, add a scant 
tablespoonful of ginger, and boil for 
10 minutes more. Then drain and put 

into a sweet syr- 





them and _ let 
stand 10 minutes. 
Then drain and - 
add the onions 
chopped (may be 
put thru the food 
chopper) and the 
vinegar, sugar 
and salt. Cook 
20 minutes and 
seal hot. 


Miss Lucy’s Beet 
Pickles 


Select beets no 
larger than the 
small onions that 
are used for pick- 


ling. Cook the 
beets in their 
skins until ten- 
der. Remove the 
skins and pack 


while hot in ster- 
ilized jars. Cover 
with vinegar and 
water’ boiled to- 
gether in equal parts, with 1 table- 
spoon of sugar for each pint of beets, 
and 1 or 2 cloves to each pint jar. 
Seal. These make pretty garnishes for 
salads, and are nice to serve with cold 
meats for Sunday night lunch. 


Jane’s Ripe Cucumber Pickle 


6 ripe cucumbers, sliced; 

% cup salt; 

% cups chopped onion; 

1 tablespoons minced hot red pepper; 
% cup white mustard seed; 

6 tablespoons horseradish; 

2 cups sugar; 
% cups vinegar. 





Making dill pickles. 


up prepared as 
follows: 

To 1 quart of 
good apple vine- 
gar, add 5 cups of 
sugar and a hand- 
ful (about A 
cup) of stick cin- 
namon, and bring 
to a boil. Add 
the cucumber 
rings and simmer 
gently until the 
cucumber rings 
are transparent. 


Mrs. Baker’s Dills 


Wash large 
pickles, pack in 
half-gallon jars, 
with 1 stalk of 
dill, and 2 or 3 
medium - sized 
grape leaves (she 
used wild grape 
leaves) and % 
teaspoon pow- 
dered alum. Boil vinegar, water and 
salt, in proportion of 1 quart .vinegar 
to 4 quarts water and 1 cup salt, pour 
over pickles while hot and seal. 





Aunt Mary’s Watermelon Pickles 


Cut a melon in rounds and trim off 
the green rind and all of the red. Cut 
in rectangular pieces and soak for an 
hour in ice cold water. Drain and put 
in colander over boiling water and 
steam until transparent. Do not allow 
to get soft. ; 

For 8 pounds of fruit make a syrup 
of 3 pounds sugar, 1 pint vinegar, 1 


























“Cucumbers, dill and the finished product. 


Select evenly yellow cucumbers, 
slice very thin, add salt and cover with 
cold water. Let stand 24 hours. Wash 
eucumbers in several waters and drain 
thoroly. Add all other ingredients, in- 
eluding the vinegar. Boil 20 minutes 
and seal. 


Mrs. W’s Sweet Rings 


Select ripe cucumbers of nearly the 
seme’ size: Peel and slice in rings 


tablespoon powdered alum, and % tea- 
spoon each of oil of cloves and oil of 
cinnamon. Bring the syrup to the boil- 
ing point and pour over the rinds. 
Bring to a boil and simmer gently for 
5 minutes. Then put into jars and 
seal hot with the syrup poured over. 


Mrs. L’s Spiced Pears 
Peel, halve and core .the pears and 


‘poil in a hot syrup made’ in the*pro- 


portion of 4 pounds sugar, 1 q 
apple vinegar and 1 teaspoon oil of cin 
namon and % teaspoon oil of Cloves, 
Cook until tender, but not soft, Re 
move pears and put into Sterilized jar 
Boil down the syrup until it is reduced 
about one-half, then pour over 
pears and seal. Spiced peaches are 
made in the same way. 


V. W’s Whitney Crab Pickles, 


Select Whitneys not too ripe, Wash: 
and put in colander over boiling wate 
Steam until tender. Make a syrup ¢ 
equal parts (cup measure) of Vinegar 
and sugar. Vinegar should not be Very 
strong. May be diluted, if Strong, ip 
the proportion of 1 pint water tp 4 
quart vinegar. Add one ounce stick 
cinnamon to the quart of vinegar, ang 
2 tablespoons whole cloves. 

Bring to a boil and add the crab 
ples. Let stand for 24 hours. Pour of 
the syrup and bring to a boil aga 
and pour boiling hot over the apple 
Let stand over another day and repey{ 
the process of pouring off the Syrup, 
Now place the apples in quart jars ani 
pour the boiling hot syrup over then 
and seal. 

Chow-Chow. 

3 cups chopped cabbage; 

2 cups each of chopped green penne 
sweet red pepper, onions and green 
tomatoes; 

1 cup sugar; 

1-3 cup salt; 

2 tablespoons white mustard seed; 

3 tablespoons celery seed; 

2 quarts apple vinegar, or enough to 
cover. 

Remove seed from peppers and alw 
the white membraneous parts on th 
inside. Cover with the ‘salt and Kt 
stand over night. In the morning, add 


the other chopped vegetables, the 


spices, sugar and vinegar. Boil gently 
for one hour and seal in quart jars. 


Chutney 


12 large ripe (but firm) tomatoes; 

2 tart apples; 

2 large onions; 

2-green peppers; 

1 cup raisins; 

2 tablespoons white mustard seed; 

2 tablespoons salt; 

1 tablespoon. each cloves, allspice ani 
cinnamon; . 

2 cups: light brown sugar; 

1 quart vinegar. 


Chop tomatoes, peppers, onions ant 
raisins. Boil the vinegar, sugar aml 
spices and add to the chopped it 
gredients and simmer for 1 hour. Adi 
the apples, pared, cored and chopped 
Cook slowly until the apples are soft 
Can hot in pint jars. 

A tablespoon of spearmint leaves 
finely chopped and added with the a 
ple makes this chutney excellent fot 
serving with roast lamb. 


Mixed Pickles. 


% peck green tomatoes; 
medium-sized onions; 
large cucumbers; 

cup salt; 

pounds white sugar; 
stalks celery; 

quarts vinegar; 

cup white mustard seed; 
cup celery seed; 
teaspoon oil of cloves; 
teaspoon oil of cinnamon. 


Slice the cucumbers, green tomatoes 


t 


~ 
Rap omaea 


and onion fairly thin, mix with Mi 
salt and let stand for 24 hours. Drail') 


thoroly. 

Mix together the sugar, celey 
(sliced crossways) and the other i 
grédients. Add the cucumbers, oniom 
and tomatoes and bring to a boil aif 
boil for 1 hour and then seal. 


Green Tomato Pickle 
“4 peck green tomatoes, sliced; 
6 medium-sized onions, sliced; 
1 cup salt; 
Bneugh water to’ cover. 


- ‘Let stand over night, in the 2 
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d 2 quarts of vinegar and boil 
es. Discard this vinegar. 
‘a syrup of the following in- 








rts vinegar; 

n oil of cloves; 
saspoon Oil of cinnamon; 
espoons ground allspice; 
/ espoons white mustard seed; 
Few grains cayenne pepper. 


to a boil and add the tomato 
nj onion slices. Simmer gently for 
p minutes, and seal hot in glass jars. 














Tomato Ketchup. 


gallon chopped tomatoes; 
_ 5sweet red peppers, chopped; 
_4medium-sized onions, chopped; 
gquarts vinegar; 
4 tablespoons salt; 
“3 cups brown sugar; 
-Steaspoons cinnamon; 

teaspoons ginger; 

9 teaspoons ground mustard; 

j teaspoon ground cloves; 

4 teaspoon cayenne pepper. 

Boil all together until as thick as 
yanted and bottle and seal. The small 
jalfpint jars are a convenient size for 


ming ketchup. 
Maple Leaf Quilt 


S design was taken from a very 
old quilt block owned by Mrs. Carl 
K Smith of Des Moines, Iowa. Leaves 
make such beautiful symbolic designs 
for coverlets. I think 
I would never tire of a 

Maple Leaf quilt. 
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I am giving the pat- 
tern for the stem only, 
as the other parts may 
be easily cut from the 
measurements I shall 
give. Please remem- 
ber to add your own 

por seam allowance on all 
of these measure- 
ments and on the stem 
' pattern. 
‘ The large center tri- 
gh to ’ angle is the half of a 
5%-inch square; the 
1 also upper corner is a 2%- 
n the inch square. The eight 
id. Tet triangles are the half 
, add of a 2%-inch square; 
the while the 4 smaller 
ently : : triangles nearest the 
3. stem are just 4-inch 
smaller. The stem is 
pieced in. % 

The finished block 

a measures 8 inches 
square. 

I. suggest piecing 

q; about 24 blocks and 
or ‘ spreading them on the 
bed, leaving spaces 
for the plain blocks. In that way you 
tan get an estimate of how many more 
and j 
and 
ip 
Add 
ped. 
soft. 
VES 
| ap 
for 








‘Wi will need to make the size quilt 
# °" Want. The number needed depends 

#@ Pn the width of the border used and 
_ quilt wanted—Emma S. Tyr- 
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frosted cakes, small sand- 
® Of lettuce and brown or white 
are suitable to serve with iced 
ha hot afternoon, the “piece” 
asa refreshing interlude on the 


IWhere there is a breeze, or out 
‘the trees, “6 
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st mid-morning lunch for the 
fruit or milk with or without 
i butter or graham crackers. 
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The Pre-School Child 
Why the Child Disobeys 


“How is a mother to learn why a 
little child disobeys?” sighed Mrs. 
Leonard. “They say one should dis- 
cover the reason back of a child’s acts, 
but I do not know how to do it. 

“When. little Robert disobeys he 
never seems to know why he does it 
and when I question him he becomes 
excited and cries. Yet he does the 
same thing again!” 

“T doubt if a very young child knows 
why he disobeys,” answered Mrs. Pat- 
terson. “It does no harm to question 
him casually and pleasantly as to why 
he did so, for his answer often does 
lead mother to better understand his 
conduct. But I doubt if he knows or 
can put his motive into words. 

“Mother has to judge for herself 
why her baby disobeys and, acting up- 
on her judgment, experiment until she 
obtains obedience. 

“For instance, inactivity may make 
a child long to rush about and so he 
runs away. I do not believe he knows 
why he has this overwhelming desire 
to use his legs, but mother is wise to 
work upon the supposition that he 
needs additional legitimate activity 
and should furnish it. 

“T had trouble with Dick. He was a 
quiet child who did not seem to need 
much activity; he never ‘ran away’ 
but he constantly wandered away. I 
set to work teaching him to play more 
active games and provided him with 
interesting playmates and his wander- 
ing habits disappeared entirely. 

“T do think, however, that a young 
child can be helped to understand 
about motive. In talking to my child- 
ren I have asked them such questions 
as: ‘Do you think that was right?’ 
‘Didn’t we decide yesterday -that you 
ought to ask mother before you took 
her basket?’ ‘When a boy is big enough 
to play in the yard isn’t he big enough 
to tell his mother if he wishes to go 
outside?’ 

“If we ask such questions in a kindly 
manner with no inclination at ‘brow- 
beating’ and if we let the children tell 
us if they desire but refrain from de- 
Manding an answer, 
help the little ones to see that we 
ought to be able to give a reason for 
our acts. 

“Sometimes. when mother is exasper- 
atel by a child’s disobedience it re- 
quires considerable self-control not to 
let her impatience creep into her ques- 
tions but such a course bewilders and 
confuses the childish mind and defeats 
her own object. 

“It isn’t so much a matter of im- 
mediate obedience as it is a forming 
of the right habits of conduct for 
which we should strive. When we see 
an adult who asks himself: ‘Is this the 
right thing to do?’ and other self- 
examining questions we are apt to find 
a person of honorable and just con- 
duct. That is the sort of person we 
wish our babies to grow into!” 














Care of Electrical Things 
— equipment, particular- 
ly toasters and grills, must be 
kept clean if they are to give good 
The nickel parts on these 
utensils are easily cleaned. While 
the surface is still bright, go over it 
with a cloth dipped in warm sudsy wa- 
ter and then wrung quite dry; then 
wipe the nickel parts to prevent a 
streaked appearance. If the nickel 
surface has become cloudy and 
streaked, clean it with a cloth wrung 
from a solution of one teaspoonful of 
ammonia soap powder to two quarts 
of lukewarm water. Then give the 
surface a careful wiping. _ 
Crumbs should be dusted from an 
electric toaster after each time it is 
used. For this purpose, a long soft- 


bristled pastry brush is convenient. It 
is umnecessary to wash. the electric 


such questions | 


toaster. The coils should not be 
dampened in any way when cleaning. 

The waffle iron, after being used 
each time, should be allowed to cool 
with the grids open. Then the nickel 
should be cleaned. The inside of cast 
aluminum never needs washing, but 
where grease and residue have col- 
lected, dry ‘mineral wool may be used 
to remove them. Aluminum needs spe- 
cial treatment because only slightly 
affected by acids, -it is badly discol- 
ored by alkalis. All alkalis turn 
aluminum dark. To prevent discolora- 
tion never wash aluminum with strong 
lye soap or washing soda. Food con- 
taining soda or much salt, if cooked in 
aluminum, will cause the kettle to turn 
dark. 


Caring for Aluminum 


NE way to lighten kitchen tasks is 
by the proper care of kitchen uten- 
sils. Aluminum, for example, needs 
special treatment because altho only 
slightly affected by acids, it is badly 
discolored by alkalis. All alkalis turn 
aluminum dark. To prevent discol- 
oration, never wash aluminum ware 
with strong lye soap or washing soda. 
Food containing soda or much salt if 
cooked in aluminum will cause the 
kettle to turn dark. 
The inside may be cleaned with very 
fine steel wool, the outside with whit- 


ing, special soaps, or fine commercial 
abrasives. 








Charmingly Feminine 
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Flowered chiffon voile with plain voile is utilized in a perfectly charming dress 


revealing new feminine influence. 


The shirring secures a 
tributes new smartness and flare to hemline. 


u tight hipline and con- 
The plain voile makes the youthful tie 


that ends in -bow. Design No. 2804, of real summery appeal, will fit into almost any 


daytime occasion. 
a small cost, and in a single afternoon. 


back is in one piece. 


You cannot afford to be .without it, when it can be made at such 
The front of dress is cut in two sections, with 
the lower section perforated to be cut apart for the use of contrasting material. 


The 


After the front skirt is shirred, and attached to waist, you've 


simply to join the back and front sections at sides and shoulders, with tie caught in 


with the shoulder seams, artd it’s ready to wear. 


Sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 


inches bust measure, and requires 2% yards of 32 or 36-inch material with 1 yard of 


40-inch. contrasting for the 36-inch size. 
of chiffon in pastel shade with matchir. 
self fabric. 


For formal afternoons,.it is irresistible made 
shade of cire lace at hemline, with tie of 
Printed and plain handkerchief linen, white crepe de chine with tiny red 


polka-dots with rep crepe tie, lustrous crepe satin in blonde shade with the -dull sur- 
face used for contrasti effect, men’s silk shizieeg fabric in blue-violet ombre stripes, 


with the stripes reversed for the lower 
silk crepe are interesting suggestions. 
to narrow cuff bands. 


‘ 


rt of sk 
attern also provides for long sleeves gathered 


rt and tie, and peach washable flat 








perfectly. 


Price 10 cents in stamps or’coin (coin preferred). Our patterns are made 
by the leading Fashion Designers of New York City and are guaranteed to fit 
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Te install new Champion 
Spark Plugs once a year 
actually costs you nothing, as 
they quickly save their price in 
gas and oil. 


After 10,000 miles of service, 
spark plugs deteriorate, no 
matter how well made theyare. 
The spark is weakened. Com- 
bustion is only partially com- 
plete. Unburned gas is wasted 
through the exhaust. Power is 
lost. Engine performance is 
seriously impaired. 


Even though Champions last 


longer than other plugs, a new 
set assures more complete burn- 
ing of the gas. Engine efficiency 
is restored. Power, speed and 
all-around performance are im- 
proved to an amazing degree. 


Thesaving in gas and oil,andthe 
freedom from repair expense, 
are so immediately obvious 
that the regular change of spark 
plugs at least once a year be- 
comes economically sound and 
eminently practical. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG CO, 
TOLEDO, OHIO 











SERVICE 


The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. 


BUREAU 


The 


certificates are issued only with subscriptions—new or renewal—for five years or 


more. 


All inquiries to this department are answered promptly by letter. 


Members must always sign full name and give certificate number. 


Somes 





New Service Bureau Sign 


The $50 reward offer has now been 
combined in one metal sign without 
change of size or color but reading as 
follows: 


*50 REWARD 


FOR THE ARREST AND IMPRISONMENT OF 
1. ANYONE STEALING PROPERTY FROM THIS FARM, OR 
2. ANYAGENT COMMITTING A SWINDLE ON THIS FARM 


WRITE WALL ACES‘ FARMER DES MOINES,/OWA 
FOR COMPLETE RULES OF REWARD OFFER 


THIS FARM PROTECTED BY 


WALLACES FARMER 


SERVICE BUREAU 


This sign at the farm entrance of a 
Service Bureau member gives him the 
protection of the $50 reward against 
both thieves and fake agents. 

If you have legible signs already 
posted they give you the same protec- 
tion, but if you do not have reward 
signs posted covering both thieves 
and fraudulent agents then ask for 
this new sign which is furnished free 
on request to any Service Bureau 
member. 

It is important that Service Bureau 
members have legible signs posted at 
all times, otherwise the $50 reward 
does not apply. 


This Farmer Wouldn’t Be Stung 
a Second Time 


We are glad to publish a letter from 
a subscriber telling how he cramped 
the efforts of.the lucky envelope pic- 
ture peddlers. Perhaps it will help 
you in knowing what to do when some 
fast talking agent arrives. Our sub- 
scriber’s letter follows: 














In a recent issue I notice that you 


are once more giving the Chicago Por- 


1 trait Company their just dues and it 


reminded me that I have long intended 
writing you and telling you how my 
husband and I got revenge on that 
bunch, 

It was the year of 1921 while living 
at Plymouth, Iowa, that they dealt us, 
a deal that was far from our liking 
and we have waited some time for the 
sweet revenge that was ours last 
spring. 

One day a fine car drove into our 
yard. A sleek tongued fellow alighted 
and came to the door and asked if I 
could spare him five minutes time. I 
told him I was very busy and had no 
time for agents. But he was very per- 
sistent and finally opened a case he 
was carrying, bringing to view a most 
beautiful painting of a small girl. Then 
he gave me a free lecture on the won- 
derful work of his company, telling me 
they had recently won some big prize 
at some big exposition and that they 
were now canvassing the country giv- 
ing these pictures away to those who 
were lucky enough to draw one. 

At this juncture he pulled a small 
box out of his pocket and presented it 
to me with a bow and a flourish, and 
with a lot of flowery speech invited me 
to try my luck. I simply folded my 
arms and drew myself up to my fullest 
height and said, “No, thank you, you 
can’t fool a fool twice with the same 
thing.” 

Say it was just like touching a match 
to gun powder—the mild, meek little 
agent turned into a regular volcano— 
he snatched a paper out of his pocket 

-and told me to look at his credentials— 
that he was unfter several hundred 
dollars bonds—that he was a Mason, 
an Odd Fellow, a deacon in the church 
and several other titles that I have 
forgotten. Just about this time my 
husband appeared on the scene and I 
said, “Here is a Chicago portrait man.” 
Was it “hail fellow well met?” In- 





deed it was and my husband soon told 
him where the road was. But we didn’t 
stop here. His partner was across the 
road trying to sell a picture there and 
we just walked in and told him he was 
a dirty crook and of course he made 
no sale there. We also went to the 
telephone, gave a line ring and in- 


formed the “people that these agents ° 


were in the neighborhood and to be- 
ware of them. The last we saw of 
them they were getting out of our com- 
munity as fast as four wheels could 
take them. 


Stole a Watch, Got Ten Years 


Lester Bowers, who used to live at 
Center Point in Linn county has 
changed his address. He has moved to 
Fort Madison and will be there for ten 
years and will have time to think over 
some of his many misdemeanors. 

Bowers, who has been in trouble sev- 
eral times, forgot that it was danger- 
ous to steal from a Wallaces’ Farmer 
Service Bureau member. As a result 
he is serving time. 


The thief, who has caused so much | 


trouble in the community came to the 
farm of Louis A. Soukup early in July 
and when asked what he wanted, 
claimed he was looking for his brother. 
Soukup wasn’t so sure about this and 
that night when he went to town 
Soukup slipped home earlier than he 
ordinarily did. On arrival he discov: 
ered his house had been entered and 
a search showed a gold watch was 
gofe, a 

Soukup went right back to Center 
Point and told his suspicions to Con- 
stable Hepker. They looked about and 
found Bowers hiding in a potato patch. 
The thief was arrested, but denied 
stealing anything. However, the watch 
turned up. Some boys had been given 
the watch to keep for Bowers and they 
brought it to Soukup and told how 
Bowers had given it tg them. 

Sheriff Manchester of Cedar Rapids 
was sent for. Bowers was taken to 
Cedar Rapids and when Judge A. B. 
Clark heard the evidence he sent Bow- 
ers to prison for the ten year term. 

Since Soukup is a Service Bureau 
member, a reward was paid him by 
Wallaces’ Farmer for his efforts in 
catching the thief. 





Weed Identification Contest 


The boys and girls of Iowa will have 
another chance at winning prizes by 
identifying weeds, when the second 
weed identification contest is held in 
connection with the Iowa Boys and 
Girls Four-H Club program at the 
Iowa State Fair Friday, August 24. 
The contest will be held at 1 o’clock 
in the sales pavilion of the cattle barn. 
J. C. Cunningham of the Iowa State 
College will be in charge. Entries 
will be received as late as the morn- 
ing of the day of the contest. They 
may be addressed either to Secretary 
A. R. Corey, care of the Iowa State 
Fair, Des Moines, or to J. C. Cunning- 


ham at the same address. 


Fifty dollars or its equivalent in 
prizes is to be offered to boy and girl 
farmers in this contest. First and sec. 
ond prizes will be trips to the Iowa 
State College short course. In case 
the winners would rather have cash, 
this will. be provided instead of the 
trips. There will be a total of fifteen 
prizes given. 

The scoring system followed will 
be: 

1. Identification of plant .........cs0008 50 
2. Identification of seed -cteiiics a 
8. Best methods of eradication: 

a. Where it most commonly 

grows 

b. Length of life 

ec. How propagated 

d. How best eradicated............ 








KOVAR (New) Cultivatge} 
Has Made Good! | 





Hundreds of farmers all over the 
middle-west are enthusiastic with 
the work of the New KOVAR in the 
field. 


As a Quack Grass Digger, Alfalf, 
Cultivator and a general purpoge 
land cultivator for summer falloy. 
ing and preparing land for crops, 
the New KOVAR makes a 100m] 
seed bed. Fall is the best time to 
work quack grass. 


The KOVAR Machine will be ex. 
hibited at the 


Minnesota State Fair . 
lowa State Fair . . . . 
Wisconsin State Fair . . Aug. 27-Sept, { 
South Dakota State Fair Sept. 10-14 


JOS. J. KOVAR CO, 


OWATONNA, MINN. 


Sept. 1.8] | 
Aug. 22.3} 
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ALLIGATO 
STEEL 





TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 





\ facts! Write 





Quick and easy to apply. 
Makes a smooth, flexible, 
separable joint. Protects belt 


ends. Gives long dependable 








SHOE BOIL, CAPPED HOCK f 


© or bursitis are easilyand} ” 
quickly removed with-} 
“py. “% J out knife or firing irom}? 
@ = Absorbinereducesthemj” 
rmanently and leaves nof” 
4 lemishes, Will not blister} ” 
or remove the hair. Horse}; 

worked during treatment. At druggistsor 
$2.50 postpaid, Horse book 6-S free, J 
F anlie! pecal “Horse had shoe boill f° 


Surprised largest 
le I would not have thought that a 
Abeorbine could take it away so completely.’ : 


ABSORBINE| § 


789 pringtield, | 
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Continental 
A proved suc- 
cess. Get the 


fk 
Power Equipment Co. 
Des Moines 
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JUDGES : 

Mr. D. H. Horton, Head of the Poultry 
Husbandry Dept. of the New York 
State Institute of Applied Agriculture. 

Mr. Clyde Ingram, Poultry Specialist, 
The Co-operate Extensive Work of 
the State of Louisiana. _— 

Mrs. L. F. Bendler, President, The 

Greater Orleans Poultry Association. 


GRAND PRIZE, $250.00 
Mildred Boughn, 5227 Greenwood Street, 
Lincoln, Neb. 
SECOND PRIZE, $50.00 
Dorothy Moore, Marion, Ky. 
THIRD PRIZE, $25.00 
Vernon Nichols, Princeton, Mo. 
NEXT TEN $10.00 PRIZES 
(Each Name to Receive $10.00) 
Rosena Flint, Mount Airy, Ga. 
Pauline M. Carr, Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Everett B. Johnson, Framingham, Mass. 
Pedro Derryberry, Wardville, Okla. 
Garwin ope 











M. Conley, Nebraska City, 
Theodore R. Lorenz, Hitchcock, Ok 
Esther McWilliams, De Kalb, Miss. 
Julian Wiley, Greenwood, Ind. 
Paul Burman, San Gabriel, Calif. 
Mary Hockaday, Guthrie, Okla. 

THE NEXT TWENTY LETTERS 


RECEIVED $5.00 
Lloyd Studer, Roanoke, IIl. 


Lorraine Seehusen, Center Junction, Iowa. | 


Joseph Braidic, McKees Rock, Pa. 
Solon S. Bloom, Baltimore, Mo. 
Hortense Granaman, Danville, Iowa. 
Grace Miller, Collins, Iowa. 
Esther Kramer, Oxford, Ohio. 
Earle Miller, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 
Ruby Kirby, Ozark, Ark. 
Lemoine Martin, Andrews, Ind. 
Ivy Anderson, Northport, Wash. 
. N. Brand, Camden, Miss. 
Verlan Braithwaite, Huntsville, Utah. 
Epperson, Harrodsbury, Ky. 
C. W. Johnson, Newburyport, Mass. 
Thoralf Thompson, Pleasant Lake, N. D. 
Arthur Lee Akers, Lebanon, Ind. 
Eletha Campbell, Saline, Mo. 
Martha Frances Johnson, Memphis, Tenn. 
Wilburn Smith, Vinton, Va. 


The Gulf Crushing Company congratu- 
lates the winners for their letters and 
wish to tell every boy and girl who wrote 
UWS we received some very nice letters 

it was a hard job for the judges to 
tell just who should get the prize. 


Reef Brand 


Pure Crushed Oyster Shell 
___ for Poultry 


—>>_ 
rsa 








HOTEL MONTROSE 


250 Baths 
Rates: $1.50 to $3.50 


Rates: $1.25 to $2.50 


Operated for Your Comfort by 
PLEY HOTELS CO. 
































The Poultry 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry wiil be cheerfully answered. 














Plan for Maximum Egg 
Production 


Extra profits in poultry raising come 
largely thru increasing egg production. 
Some may specialize in producing an 
extra number of birds for market pur- 
poses but the majority of people who 
make a success out of their poultry 
are able to increase their returns by 
larger production per hen. 

One does not need to increase the 
size of the flock in order to increase 
the profits. During the past few years 
many people have tried to increase the 
size of their flock without increasing 
the size of their equipment. The re- 
sult has usually been greater losses 
instead of greater profits as poultry 
crowded into poor quarters often suf- 
fer from diseases that would not af- 
fect them if they were properly 
housed. 

Good health, proper growth and good 
breeding are fundamentals in securing 
high egg production. It is too late 
this year to improve the breeding of 
the birds that will be used for layers 
during the coming year. However it 
is not too late to bring the birds thru 
the summer in proper condition for the 
laying house this coming fall. 

Plenty of shade, green feed to range 
upon, plus a liberal feeding of grow- 


| ing mash and scratch grains will grow 


the frame for the birds. Without a 
good rugged frame they will be slow 
maturing and therefore not profitable 
during the winter months. 

This is also a good time-of the year 
to look over the poultry buildings. If 
they need repair, time can be found 
for this work sometime during the late 
summer or edrly fall. Birds that are 
not properly housed will seldom pro- 
duce profitably even though they are 
well fed. 





Posing 

Practice in posing for the show room 
is part of the fitting of chickens that 
helps to win the blue ribbon. “Humph,” 
some one may say. “That Leghorn 
won’t win a prize in any show on her 
shape.” Probably not, but this same 
bird in the hands of an expert condi- 
tioner could be improved. By building 





Training the show bird 


up a bank of body feathers at the base 
of the tail instead of letting them 
separate at either side, one could get 
more of that pleasing “Slope down 
from shoulders to center of back and 
rising at-center with a concave sweep 
‘to the tail” which the Standard de- 
mands and thus add to her appearance. 
She has kept her feathers well; is in 
good health, and has an eye which 
bears looking into. Her comb lacks 
a good deal of being ideal. She is 
badly balanced, but she may be a much 
better bird than she -looks. 

Infinite pains is taken by the best 
breeders to get their show birds coop 
trained. A coop-shy bird will slump 

down in the coop; will take ungainly 





There are two kinds of 


spices LONE S and others 


Insist on 


TONE’S 





Chili Sauce and Pickles are given added 
zest with Tone’s Selected, Choice Spices. 








Buy Prof. King’s Profitable Chicks 


Take advantage of my July and August Bargain Prices and buy 


your chicks at this great saving. 
Accredited, cod-liver oil chicks, 


All chicks are Iowa Standard 
They are big profit makers— 


recommended by poultry raisers everywhere. 


Hatches Every Week Through August 


AUGUST B 


White Leghorns 

Buff Leghorns 

White Rocks 

S. C. Reds and Barred Rocks 


CES 500 


R. C. Reds, Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes.........+..+5.- eceetied 


White Orpingtons, Silver Wyandottes 
Black Giants 

Brahmas 

Heavy Assorted 


70. 


00 .00 
2 weeks old heavy breeds, $15.00 per 100; 3 weeks old heavy breeds, $18.00 per $100; 
2 weeks old White Leghorns, $13.00 per 100; 3 weeks old White Leghorns, $17.00 per 100. 


One cent per chick more for lots less than 100. Orders booked for $1.00 deposit for each 100. Pay postman on delivery 


the balance with the small shipping charges. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY 





positions entirely foreign to her usual 
habits. Some poultrymen can condi- 
tion a fowl to make her look better 
than she is. They will coop them 
every night; tickle them behind the 


ears and under the chin as often as | 
possible and reward the right posture | 


with tidbits. If the bird is deficient in 
breast, they will draw the hand thru 
the breast feathers till the section 
looks full and round. If the tail is 
carried too high or too low, it is placed 
at the proper angle and held there. 
“Is it fair?” one may ask. It wouldn’t 
be if the judges were really deceived, 
but the judges handle their birds. They 
know quality and lack of quality when 
they see it. Certainly a show where 
all the exhibits are good to look upon 
is more attractive than one with chick- 
ens exhibited as they come from the 
poultry yard. If the hen’s opinion 
were asked, being feminine, she would 
probably rather look better than worse 
than she is. There is no special virtue 
in thinking so lightly of the patrons 
who come to the poultry show as to 
neglect proper grooming of the fowls 
they com€ to see. 

If-one begins posing fowls, handle 
them gently, use first the hand in tick- 
ling them under the chin, and smooth- 
ing the neck and shoulders, and later 
use a stick to touch them into the pose 
that will best show the contour of type 
and breed. When the judge comes 
around with his training stick the 
trained bird wont fly to the top of the 
coop, but will take instinctively the 
pose to which she has been trained.— 
H. W. A, 





Treat Your Chicks 
at This Season 


A. valuable and effective remedy for 
Roup in fowls. Relief is prompt. Treat- 
ment by fumigation—easily administered. 
The fumigation will also destroy lice and 
mites on fowls or in poultry house. The 
Iowa Roup Remedy is being used by hun- 
dreds of poultry raisers. with the very 
best of results. Any number of fowls can 
be treated at the same time. 

One can will treat from 300 to 500 birds, 
depending on size and tightness of house. 
Iowa Roup Remedy carries a “money 
back” guarantee if you are not entirely 
satisfied. » 

Quart cans, price ; 

Parcel post prepaid. 


Established 1900 


IOWA STOCK 
REMEDY CO. 


SEND 


for 
IOWA ROUP 
REMEDY 











Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers, 
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Begs “ 


i 


farmers 


It is of the utmost importance 
that you deliver your milk 
and cream in the best market- 
able condition. To keep your 
cream sweet and clean, it is 
absolutely necessary that you 
have good equipment. If you 
buy the right kind, it will last 
you for many years, making 
an investment that will return 
big profits for you. When 
you need cream separators, 
milk cans, strainers, pails, 
setter cans, cooling tanks, and 
such dairy equipment, come 
first to one of our “Farm 
Service”? Hardware Stores. 


Our personal, first-hand ex- 


perience with your neighbors 
using our goods, has given us 
an exact knowledge of what 
will best serve your purpose. 
We can always supply your 
needs at real savings. 


If you are a dairy farmer you 
will find that our “tag’”’ stores 
can be an important factor in 
your saving and making more 
money. Remember you are 
always welcome to make 
comparisons at our stores. 


Your ‘‘Farm Service’? 
Hardware Men. 

















The Dairy 


Our readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 


Des Moines Producers Operate 
‘Successfully 


The milk producers in the Des 
Moines territory have now been oper- 
ating their new milk plant for two 
months. This plant probably handles 
more fluid milk than any other dairy 
plant in Iowa. During the heavy sur- 
plus season practically one-half of the 
Des Moines supply had to be manufac- 
tured into surplus products. During 
recent weeks the milk supply has de- 
clined so that approximately two-thirds 
of the supply goes directly to the dif- 
ferent dealers for distribution as whole 
milk. As the season advances a larger 
proportion will go for whole milk dis- 
tribution. 

The Des Moines producers have 
been running a plant for the past two 
years to take care of their surplus. 
At first they operated in a small plant 
which was purchased from a defunct 
dairy. The successful handling of the 
surplus of the community demanded a 
larger building and equipment, so last 
year they financed the purchase and 
reconstruction of their present plant. 

Des Moines dealers are generally co- 
operating very nicely with the Des 
Moines producers. This means a fairly 
well stabilized milk business. Most 
of the butterfat in the milk which 
comes to the surplus plant is sold in 
the form of cream, either in Des 
Moines or shipped to outside markets. 
A little butter is manufactured in rush 
periods. Most of the skim-milk is 
manufacturered into a semi-solid, high- 
lactic product which is extensively 
used by poultrymen and hog raisers 
for feeding. 

It is now eleven years since the Des 
Moines dairymen first organized. For 
several years they operated as a bar- 
gaining agency. Their growth into the 
manufacturing field had been slow and 
it therefore seems likely that they will 
continue to be successful. 
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Green Crops Keep Up High 
Production 


Dairymen who can supply their cows 
with fresh cut alfalfa, sudan grass, 
cane or even early corn during the hot 
dry periods of early fall will find that 
this practice will do a great deal to- 
wards maintaining high production in 
their dairy herd. 

It is a great deal easier to maintain 
heavy production, especially among 
fresh cows, than it is to allow the pro- 
duction to slack up until after corn 
shucking, and then try and build it 
up with liberal feeding. In addition, 
one receives the extra profits from the 
heavier production during the fall 
months. 

Some farmers supplement their reg- 
ular pasture by allowing their stock 
to pasture sweet clover which was 
seeded in the spring. Usually such a 
practice is entirely dependable. Dur- 
ing a dry fall, care must be observed 
to avoid pasturing such a crop so close- 
ly as to injure the stand for the com- 
ing year. 

Other producers find that they can 
seed @ patch of sudan grass and cut 
one hay crop, using the second crop 
to pasture dairy cows upon to supple- 
ment the regular pasture. = 

Two very essential points -should 
always be kept in mind relative to 
green crops for cows: First, pasture 
crops can be harvested by the cows 
without labor cost and therefore more 
economically, and secondly, succulent 
feeds are essential to maximum pro- 
duction. It is therefore more econ- 
omical to provide crops that can be 
pastured if they are available, but 
when they are not available, it will pay 
to use other crops that must be cut 
and handled. 













WHEN THERES PLENTY OF 
MOISTURE AND THE GRASS 
1S GREEN AND SUCCULENT 

) FEED ORANGE CHECKER (10%) 


COW 









CHOW. 














AS THE GRASS LOSES (TS 


GREENNESS AND ITS PROTEIN 
REPLACE ORANGE CHECKER 
COW CHOW WITH GREEN 








CHECKER 
COW CHOW. 












(24%) 


WHEN THE GRASS GETS STILL 
DRIER, THE WEATHER HOT, AND 









THE FLIES BOTHERSOME, 






FEED PURINA 
BULKY-LAS: WITH 
24% COW CHOW. 













Write us for a 
Purina Cow 
, Bookie, tne 

































season, 


cheaper 


PURINA 





PURINA cHOWws 


24% PROTEIN COW CHOW 
34% PROTEIN COW CHOW 
CALF CHOW stem ted PIG pressed MOS CHOW 


EEP the milk flow uniform 
through the whole pasture 


Chow that fits your own pasture 
conditions. It’s a whole lot 


and then trying to get your 
cows back into shape. 

Order Purina from the checker. 
board feed dealer. 


by feeding the Purina 


than allowing a slump 


MILLS, 994 Gratiot St..St. Louis, 
Hight Busy Mills Located for ae Mat 




















WORM CAPSULES 


(Chemically-tested Tetrachlovethylene) 


_ For Killing 
Roundworms, Hookworms 
and Stomach Worms 
in 
Hogs, Sheep, Goats, 
Poultry, Dogs and Foxes 


Safe and Sure 
Quick Action —No Losses 
inexpensive 


Nema Capsules at your Drug Store 
Nema Booklet sent free by 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPT. OF 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 
CANADA, WALKERVILLE, ONT 




















SET IN YOUR 
BEFORE your PAY 
jevates ‘Wheat, 
= Sat rr tion Bar Comm, Wheat, 
Ca and Crib Plans 
THE MEYER MFG. CO., Box 1369 Morton, Illinois. 


CORN CRIB AGENTS WANTED 
in every rural community to take orders for our well 
known Mid- West E Heavy Brace Ban Bteel Cora ty my High- 
est quality yet really Low Priced. ls 


oo D-WEST STEEL F -ROBUCTS CO.., 








Please mention this paper when writing. 


Bureau. 

Omsha:—A. E. Pificte, Dept. Bos 
1813 Farnam 8t. 

Kansas a E+ J. Johnatene, Dept. Bt 


Chicago:—C. J. Bg oy Dept. B-54, 








Where Land és Cheaper 
and Crops are Larger 


For free literature on Farm 
ES Connie Canada write nearest 
adian Government Information 








W. Adams 6t. 
Bt. Pesto. Haddeland, Dept. B-54. 
Jackson St 











MICHIGAN 


Send foe catalog Slusteating 
“features, We erect silo for 


you, 


time is the le In 
life-time silo now! 
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emare: 
' First Cost 


n't mean 2 thing. Divide 
e cost of your roof by the 
you get in wearing serve 
ren you get the real cost. 
ate what actually counts. 
MLE-HIDE Roofing and 
ss are made of the most 
ly selected materials. Only 
grade ali rag felt! Im- 
4 Mexican Asphalt. That’s 
last for years and 
That’s why MULE-HIDE 
; cheapest in the end. 


Ask your lumber dealer. 


The Lehon 
Company 


44th St. to 45th St. on 
Oakley Avenue 
_ (ICAGO ILLINOIS 


MULE-HIDE 
ROOFS 


“NOT A KICK 


INA v 
MILLION FEET 





Now a Rich Man’s 
Corn Harvester at 
a Poor Man’s Price 


The Ziegler Corn Harvester, now 
selling. for only $25.00, offers.an easier, 
quicker, better, safer way of harvest- 
ing corn. It is being used by thou- 
sands of farmers in all parts of the 
country with amazing success. One 
horse Can pull it, one man can run it. 
it cuts tall or short corn, cane or 
kaffir as fast as a horse can walk. 
Has bundle tying attachment. Write 
Ziegler Harvester Co., Dept. 241, 
Salina, Kansas, for a free catalog 
showing picture of harvester at work 
in the field, or better still, send in your 
order for one now. Shipped by express 
or freight. This is a thoroughly relia- 
ot ety, in business over 30 years. 
—Adv. 


A Sure Thing 
~aus $ 4°° for $100 


SOIL TESTER if you send your name. Also 
con tells ig AoA — a or Facts cts our 
Own sol ese per ‘acts W: 
are pom a big money for thousands 


HOLDEN 


UME AND FERTILIZER SP 





der. Spreads 
material 20 feet. Get the entire sl Write 
THE SOL OLDEN Co., Inc. 
Peoria 











Saves Cost of 1 Man 


without driver, t. 
oo for pet pet a Na ot gc 
can operate several 


CHASE Teen Face 


a hentlct shows pilot at work. Let- 
Now: Send for 





ALFA and Prairie Hay 


Guaranteed 
at right aan and grades 


2 Mil Feed Co... Sioux City, lewa 


7 





Si- 
AWAY 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“Two can live as cheaply as 
one can play golf.’’ , 











HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 

















Contest closes. September 4, so send 
your postcards right away. 

In case of a tie, a duplicate prize will 
be awarded for the full amount of the 
prize tied in each tying contest. 


ANOTHER VERSION 

“Yes, you’re right,” said the lover of 
dogs. “Dogs do have understanding. 
There’s a legend about a Scotchman who 
told his wife that he’d decided to give 
his Collie away. The dog heard him, ran 
away and never returned.” 

*It came to me differently,” said his 
companion. “The dog heard the conver- 
sation, curled up in the corner and died 
of shame.” 

“Died of shame?” 

“That’s it. He realized that anything 
a Scotchman would give away must be 
utterly worthless.” 


FINIGHED 

A traveling man put up one night in a 
cheap little hotel, where the thin parti- 
tions of a range of bedrooms, like the 
stalls of a stable, stopped halfway to the 
ceiling. And in the stilly watches of the 
night whe lay awake and listened to the 
finest demonstration of plain and fancy 
snoring that it had ever been his fate to 
hear. It was full of sudden and awful va- 
riations. Sometimes strangulation seemed 
imminent; then in the middle of a fan- 
tasia the agony stopped suddenly and 
there was silence. 

From a nearby room he heard a voice 
exclaim wearily: ‘‘Thank goodness. He’s 
dead!”’ 


THEY DON’T CALL IT A BATH 

Doctor: ‘Sambo, I can think of but 
one thing that will cure you and that is 
an electric bath.” 

Sambo: ‘Now, sur, doctah, yo’ ain’t 
talkin’ to dis here nigger. @ had a frien’ 
what took one of them things down in 
Sing Sing an’ it drowned him!” 


UPSTAIRS CAME DOWN 

A little girl went into a large hardware 
store and had her first elevator ride. 

“How did you like it?” asked her fa- 
ther. ; 

“Why, it was so funny, daddy,” an- 
swered the child. ‘We went into a little 
house, and the upstairs came down.” 


SOUNDS REASONABLE 

“If I stood on my head all the blood 
would flow to it, now would it not?” 

**Yes.” 

“Then how is it that when I’m stand- 
ing on my feet it doesn’t rush down ‘to 
them?” 

“Because your feet aren’t empty.” 


COULDN’T LEAVE TOWN 

A lawyer had a horse ‘that always 
balked when he attempted to cross a cer- 
tain bridge leading out of-the village. No 
amount of whipping or urging would in- 
duce him_to cross it, so he advertised 
him for sale. ‘To be sold for no other 
reason than that the owner would like to 
leave town,” 


FINE DISTINCTION 


“Is dem aigs fresh?” asked Mandy of 
her dusky grocer, pointing to a basket of 


eges. 
“Ah ain’t sayin’ dey ain’t,” answered 
the grocer. 
“Ah isn’t askin’ you is dey ain’t,’” re- 
torted Mandy ee “Ah is askin’ is 
dey _is,’’ 





now to come. 





HALF MILLION YEAR 
Des Moines Aug 22-31 


a Annua 
“outing. 


OW for vacation time! 
greatest agricultural and livestock fair—over five 
million dollars in ugricultural and amusement feat- 
ures—three hundred acres of exhibits and attractions 
—one-half million attendance expected this year. 
Never has there been such an outing before—so close 
you can reach it in a few hours’ easy driving. Plan 


me fn. for WinlrerAe, sate mabe A RKO. 6 be tes 


Over 6,000 head of livestock; 
Prize grains and produce exhibits; 
2,000 Farm Boys and Girls in competition; 
State-wide women’s exposition; 
_ 40-acre auto and machinery show; 
Great horticultural and dairy expositions; 
Midwest Aircraft Exposition; 
Captain Wilkins, famous polar flyer; 
$20,000 Horse: Racing Program (five days); 
National Auto Race Classics (two days); 
Fifteen Great Hippodrome Features; 
Creatore and his Band, and six other famous bands 
and orchestras; 
“Bagdad,” Oriental fireworks extravaganza; 
The “Phantom” Radio Car; 
Society horse shows (four nights); 
80-acre free camp, brilliant midway, etc., ete. 


Camp out for a week or hit the “high spots” for a 
day. You'll never forget it. 


At your door the world’s 


OQ4 











NEW LOW PRIGED DYNAMITE 


AGRITOL, the new agricultural explosive—more energy per stick—more sticks per 


ease. Let us send prices. Sold 
points serving 7 states. 


thru our dealers or direct from one of our 17 shipping 


S. R. BOWEN, Everything for Blasting, Mason City, lowa 














insist on the 
White Carton 


id be package at 
t—pictureo: 
Sansone, ny hs 
—Caustic ss 
Now Made in U.S.A. 
Peagmiine. soothing 
a apes 
ter-irritant or blister, 
or veterinary and & 
uman a. 7 $202: 
bottle(Lastslong 
$2.00. 
druggists or direct. 
‘Williams Co. 
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Lawrence-Will 
cisahent Die 


CAUSTIC 
BALSAM 








Good Profits from Low 
Priced Productive Farm Lands 


Here, in the rich, fertile lands of the 
Black Hills district is every man’s op- 
portunity to build up new independence 
and income. 

Where successful crops of alfalfa, hay, 
alfalfa seed, corn, sugar beets and ail 
cereal grains are grown—where garden 
produce and small fruits are raised at a 
profit—where dairymen, live stock 
raisers, poultrymen and beekeepers are 
successful—where good markets are at your 


A mild and healthful climate, excellent 
water, fine, hard surfaced roads, thriving 
communities, fine schools and churches 
and good neighbors. 

Get the facts now about this wonder- 
ful land of peace and prosperity. Write 
today for free folder “Agricultural Op- 
portunities” and “Profit- Producing Facts 
abeut Black Hills Alfalfa.” 


Address: J.C. MILNE, 
Colonization A 








Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
‘when writing advertisers. 
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= Qur Readers Market... 


Look for what. you need 























| FARM LAND HELP WANTED | MISCELLANEOUS 
SCHEDULE OF RATES KANSAS : SITUATION WANTED PHOTO ee 








No. Words | No. Insertions 




















No advertisement for less than _ $1.60 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or vrint your advertisement. 


RELIABLE BOND HOUSES 


WE OFFER high grade municipal and 

corporation bonds. Write for list of 
current offerings yielding from 4.10 to 7.30 
per cent. eelock & 0., Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. - 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio 
station, broadcasts produce markets 
daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins Co., 
1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. Poultry- 
veal wanted for premium trade. 
60 YEARS in business, Richard J. Col- 
lins solicits consignments, live pcultry, 
veal, etc. Sales prompt and satisfactory. 
Financially the best. 840 Fulton St. Mar- 
ket, Chicago. 
ONE cent premium on fancy poultry-veal- 
eggs. Furnish coops on request. H. F. 
Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago. 
Established 1890. 
OTTO Johnson. Co., 710 Randolph, Chi- 
cago; bonded commission merchants; 
best prices assured. Poultry-veal, eggs. 
Tags furnished. 


























LLLP LL 
EASTERN Central Kansas 300 acre stock 
and grain farm; 2-3 new smooth work 
ground, balance bluestem pasture. 1% 
miles town on Rock Island and Katy. 


Would sell stock and equipment. Write 
ee A. Galbraith, r., White City, 
an. 





MISSOURI 


{30 ACRES well improved, all kinds of 
fruit, good corn and grain land, 4 mile 
to school, 2% miles to church and three 
small towns, $75 per acre. 138 acres level 
corn and grain land, all cleared except 8 
acres, no stumps, 2% miles to town, price 
$70 per acre. Wm. Stallmann, New Cam- 
bria, Mo., R. No. 2 
LIVESTOCK farming pays. We have half 
dozen good livestock farms located in 
north Missouri which can be purchaséd at 
bargain prices. Reasonable cash pay- 
ment, balance like rent. Title guaranteed. 
Particulars on request. Federal Land 
Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 
WISCONSIN 
HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 
clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools, in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 
NOW is the time to send for our fine list 
of dairy farms of Wood county, Wiscon- 
sin, where farmers are prospering, never 
a crop failure; buy them direct frcm the 
owners, pay no commission. Write liome- 
seeker’s Guide, Arpin, Wisconsin. 




















DOGS AND PET STOCK 


HIGH-GRADE black English Shepherd 
pups from No. 1 heeling parents; males, 

$5; females, $8. Gerhard Wolter, Ham- 

burg, Minn. 

ENGLISH Shepherd pups, guaranteed to 
work to suit or return and get your 

money, price $7.50. Hawthorne Twins, 

Prescott, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—High grade Police and Shep- 
herd pups, nine weeks old; males $5.00 

each. Edwin Shafer, Calumet, Ia. 

PAIR Coon Hounds cheap; blue tic and 
redbone. D. E. Pryor, Earlham, Iowa. 


FARM LANDS 
CANADA LAND 
DAIRY FARMS—“Davidson Pian.’ 160 
acres or more with new house, new 
barn, new silo and 10 to 30 good Holstein 
cows. Small cash payment, balance half 
cream check. Write 1315 Pioneer Bldg., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


























1OWA 


{07 ACRE stock and grain farm at Givin, 
Iowa. Highly productive. Hog fenced. 
Four-roomed house. Double garage. New 
horse barn. Hog barn. Large stock barn. 
100 yards to village store, postoffice, 
church and depot for Rock Island and M. 
& St. L. railroads. cellent shipping 
and transportation facilities. 
highway. Price $150 per acre. Half cash, 
balance on long time, low rate. Investi- 
gate immediately. C. L. Conover, owner, 
131 College ‘Ave., Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
375 ACRES of choice land. All can be 
farmed with tractor. High state cf cul- 
tivation. On highway now being paved. 
Also 200 acres virgin soil, blue grass pas- 
ture. Sell worth the money. Come and 
see or write. Am living on this farm, 2 
miles north of Ute, Iowa. Deal direct 
with owner. Lem Loyd. 
BIGHTY acre farm for sale. Fine build- 
ings, good fences, productive land, a 
very desirable farm home. Markets, West 
Branch two miles, Downey, tw) miles, 
and Iowa City, twelve miles. Price and 
terms right. No trades. J. E. Larson, 
Agent, West Branch, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Two best 160 acre farms in 
Buena Vista county, priced to sell; 3% 
miles town. $185-145 acres. Terms suit. 
Write Box 244, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
HOME at West Branch, Iowa, for sale. 
Good buildings, 44% acres, situated on 
Hoover Highway. An excellent place to 
live. State University at Iowa City, ten 
miles west. Price reasonable. No trades. 
J. E. Larson, Agent, West Branch, Iowa. 
ADMINISTRATRIX Sale — 191 acres, 
southern Iowa, plenty water, 120 acres 
cultivated; two sets improvements; on 
rimary road, close to church and school. ° 





Near paved 




















riced low; bargain. Address M., care 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 
FARM for sale—Forty acres, modern 


house, good outbuildings including ce- 
ment ‘silo. Suitable for dairy purposes. 
Located between West neh and lowa 
City. Price réasonable. No trades. J. E. 
Larson, Agent, West Brancli, Iowa.-: 





WYOMING 


FOR SALE BY OWNER, 640 acres _irri- 
gated, 18 miles west of Laramie, Wyo. 
Large improvements. All been cultivated 
and grown record crops. Near open range 
and timber. Offered at sacrifice because 
of death of former owner. Wonderful 
opportunity for right man with sons to 
farm and handle large number cattle, 
sheep and hogs. Irving H. Howe, 305 
Boston Bldg., Denver, Colorado. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
LAND OPENING—A new line under con- 
struction in Montana opens a million 
acres of good wheat and stock country. 
Send for new line book. Minnesota, North 
Dakota and Montana offer best opportu-- 
nity in two decades to secure good im- 
proved farms from banks, insurance and 
mortgage companies at a fraction of their 
real value. Send for lists. Improved farms 
for rent. Washington, Oregon and Idaho 
have exceptional opportunities in fruit 
and poultry raising and dairying with 
mild climate and excellent scenic sur- 
roundings. Write for Free Book on state 
you prefer. Low homeseekers rates. E. 
C. Leedy, Dept. 807, Great Northern Rail- 
way, St. Paul, Minn. 














| olds; 
| ing lambs with 66c rate to Chicago. 

dorsed by Montana Wool Growers’ Asso- 
| ciation. 


FARMER, aged 32, and single, wants to 

farm good farm.:on shares, or job as 
working foreman. Clean habits, excellent 
references. Box 24, care Wallaces’ Farm- 


er. 
LIVESTOCK 


__BROWN SWISS 
FOR SALE—Brown Swiss bull calf, good 
individual, good  breding. Robert B. 
McRill, R. No. 2, Gladbrook, Iowa. 
GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS im 
CHOICE Guernsey and Holstein heifer 
calves, one to three months old, tuber- 
culin tested, shipped C. O. D. Edgewood 
Dairy Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 


HOLSTEINS 


FOR SALE—High grade Holstein cows 
and heifers, T. B. tested, reasonable 
prices. Glarner & Bringgold, West Con- 


cord, Minn. 


























JERSEYS 


| ROLL developed and seven 


print. hand colored, 30 cents. = 


Photo Laboratories, Dept. 0, 2921 neat 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. is Nicole 


PATENT ATTORNEYs > 


SWEET’S Patent Service, i 
torneys, 296-12437, er At. 

eetch. ae enee ot ee 

fs enty-sixt 

Iowa. eo ae Moines, 

BAIR, Freeman & Sinclair, patentone 
neys; patents and trade: markas tt 

Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa, ba 


POULTRY 
BABY CHICKS aT 
BELL chix are better; sing] 
Leghorns, $7.50; single comb . 
Barred Rocks, $8.50; White Rocks, we 


assorted $7. Catalog free. Gi 
Donnellson, Iowa. x Gilbert La Hal 


LEGHORN  —_._—i«<sae 

















: 








FOR SALE—A choice lot of 200 extra 

high grade Jersey cows and heifers; 
proper color and in fine condition. Stephen 
A. Carr, Collins, Iowa. 


SHEEP 
wees" 
CHOICE quality Rambouillet type breed- 
ing ewes from yearlings to five year 
desirable weight white faced feed- 
En- 








Wire or write your wants. Bal- 


thauser & Moyer, Glendive, Montana. 


REGISTERED Shropshire rams, yearlings 
and two year olds with best type and 

breeding. Sired by McKerrow rams. H. 

W. Milller, Newhall, Iowa. 

SBVENTY ewes and lambs; seven dollars 
each. B. E. Roberts, 401 North Court 

St., Fairfield, Iowa. 








MAY cockerels, $1 each, si 
White Leghorns, Iowa Poultry tape 
ment Association accredited flock, 
tas Springs blood lines direct. Write 1, 
F. Place, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 
CULLED Tancred White Leghorn Cock. 
erels, six months old, from Farrow's 
200 - = om Set gy $1.75. Three 
mon is) cockerels, $1.00. F 
ling, Burt, Ia. rank 
400 Single Comb White Leghorn 
hens, early hatch pullets, large a 
lots, price reasonable. 
tendorf, Iowa. 
PULLETS WANTED 
PULLETS WANTED—White Leghom 
Black and White Minorcas. What hay 
you? State age, weight and price, Py. 
let Farm, Clayton, (Ll. 








John Hass, Bet. 














Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BAGS 
Wk BUY feed bags all the year around 
and pay freight on 200 or more. Lin- 
eoln Bag Co., Springfield, Il. 
FARM MACHINERY 
BULL Dog Dise Jointer—At Iowan State 

















Fair. Visit our exhibit. See our dem- 
onstrations. Mullins-Gilson Mfg. Co., 
Rushville, Indiana. . 





RICH man’s corn harvester, poor man’s 
price—only $25 with bundle-tying at- 
tachment. Free catalog showing pictures 
of harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kan. 
MANURE spreaders an@ packers; direct 
from factory to farmer. Write for 
prices to Box 287, Liberty, Ind. 


INSURANCE 











NEW railway branch, eastern Montana, 
taps rich agricultural land; reasonable 
rices and terms. Also land in Minnesot., 
orth Dakota, Idaho, Washington and 

Oregon. Free literature. . . Byerly, 

34 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, 

Minn. 

IOWA, Missouri and Nebraska foreclosed 
farms at cost for sale by bank. Write 

John S. Sorenson, 50 So. La Salle, Chi- 





‘cago, Ill. 





DES MOINES PROPERTY 
FOR SALE—19 room house, next door to 
Des Moines University. Rooms rented. 
Good income while educating children. C. 
H. Taylor, Guthrie Center, Ia. 








| drawer. 
| sen, Morningside, Sioux City, Iowa. 


IF SICK, indoors or out, we pay full ben- 
efits. Complete accident coverage re- 
gardless of occupation when injured. Nu- 


| merous Iowa openings for full or part 


time representatives. Non-classified pol- 
icy. Good renewals. Travelers Hquitable 
Insurance Company, Box 762, Cedar Rap- 





| ids, Tewa. 


STATIONERY 
PRINTED Personal Stationery. Name 
and address printed on 125 sheets, ex- 
tra quality, 74% by 10% and 100 envelopes 
on front or flap. Old English type in 
black or blue ink. In cabinet with handy 
$2.50 postpaid. Walter Simon- 








to cover cost of these insertions. 


READER’S ORDER FOR ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of this page.- 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Gentlemen: 
Please start my classified ad containing....... Eeitee sou aig words, to run 
cscs Seat ....times in your paper. I enclose a remittance of §................. sSeis 





Address 





Write your ad here: 

















FOR SALE—160 acres one mile of Bay- 

ard, Iowa. Modern house, KMghts, etc. 
Good outbuildings. Best water facilities. 
Good loam soil. Good community, 
churches, school. Ideal home for some- 
one. Cheap if taken soon. Box 25, care 
Watlaces’ rmer. 








home in 
State Univ 
You like the home 
. No trades. J. E. 
est Branch, lowa. - 


t 
rsity at Iowa City on Hoover ‘ 
e a ty pon 








hundred 





(Minimum charge, $1.60) - 


$100 in Sales For Each $1.66 Spent in Advertising 
National Chemical Company of Wilton Junction, Iowa, has writ- 
“Qur last ten dollars worth of advertising has brought us over 
worth of business. We are more-than satisfied.” 














SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


HARD Alfalfa Seed $7.20 per: bushd: 
Sweet Clover $4.00; both test 95% pur. 

Return seed if not satisfactory. Georg 

Bowman, Concordia, -Kansas. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


KHARKOV seed wheat—Guaranteed to 

increase yield. Extra winter hardy, 
Finest quality. Prices very low. Re 
cleaned, treated with copper carb ani 
sacked. Samples free. Also have 
rye. Hardy alfalfa $8.90 bushel. Best 
Northwestern $12.90. State sealed certi- 
fied Grimm $18 bushel. Timothy $22. 
Write for samples and circular matter, 
Frank Sinn, Box 4, Clarinda, Iowa. 
BUY genuine Black Hills hardy alfalf 

seed direct from Sam. H. Bober, Newel, 
S. D., and save money. 


USED CARS 


IF YOU want to buy or sell a car, it wil” 

pay you to see us. Eleven years in th] 
business. The Car Shop, J. T. Nutt, 02 
1018 Locust, Des Moines, Iowa. 


























HAVE SIX 1,000-EGG HENS 

Six White Leghorn hens at the Mik! 
souri College of Agriculture have [ail 
more than 1,000 eggs each and are all li- 
ing; according to K. L. Kempster, chait- 
man of the poultry department, wher 
they have been developed. Four of th 
six are credited with more than 1,100 egg 
each, and three of the hens average 
eggs each since last November 1. At 
other hen hatched in 1922 has producei 
960 eggs with 78 laid to date in her sixth 
year. 

Missouri Anne was the first to attait 
the 1,000 mark. She was hatched it 


.1927 and laid 1,108 eggs in the first mint 


years, but has been content to live i 
past two years on her laurels. 
Missouri Belle, hatched a year late 
made a record of 1,103 eggs, but is n0¥) 
taking a well-earned vacation. No. 434, 


| hatched in 1920, and 4356, a full sistes 
| have laid 1,154 and 1,131 eggs respectivell. 


The former produced but 34 eggs to datt 
in her eighth year, while the latter Ms 
laid 74. Another hen of the same 2) 
passed the thousand mark this year and © 
now has a record of 1,045 eggs. 

The latest hen to enter the thousatt | 
ege class is number 9 who was hat 
in 1922 and passed the thousand matk 
when six years and 109 days old. Tw®) 
other hens, 521 and 591, have an excellent 
chance to lay more than 800 eggs in fot) 
years as they now have 742 and 760 ee 
respectively to their credit. 5 

These hens have not made phenomenal 
one-year records, but they have possé 
the ability to lay well for a long p 
time. The average first year record 
the hens is 206 and the fifth year @ 
age is 132, or equal to the pullet 7 
average of a good average bird. - 
could secure a whole flock of hens 
the ability to make long distance 4 
the problems of poultry keeping, suc ® 
hatching; ‘brooding, disease control, # 
disposal of surplus cockerels would be & 
complex. - - “a 
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4 General Price Outlook 


(AND WITH LAST 


























. RISONS WITH PRE- 
comp’ YEAR 


WAR 
























































































































































| ; x percentage columns in the psa 2: 
table are worthy of the most carefu 
» in The first column gives percentage 
~ present prices are of pre-war, and the 
Fa column percentage prices are of 
= rresponding week last year. 
ie, first thing to do in order to get the 
— it out of this table is to note 
past vel of prices as a whole. For in- 
e. Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
—_ eral per cent of pre-war and 109 per 
of the same time last year. Now go 
sen ion over the list and see which products 
Pa above and which below the general 
licolle, J wholesale price level. From the stand- 
of the pre-war base it will be noted 
—_ pam cattle, wool, lumber and the wages 
} of city labor are above the general price 
vel. Hogs, timothy, eggs and copper are 
——~ idedly below the general price level. 
od At. HH GeC est cases the failure of these com- 
Tien, in to advance aS much as other 
font products is due to overproduction. 
‘ator. GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
i $5] o8e 
es tome} oom 
S24) SSa 
“ $$ a) 553 
o o) 
Witt 525] 525 
ne 2) Oe 8 
. Ball fisher’s_ index number....... | _151] * 109 
— CATTLE—At Chicago 
ued nw an me neee ne Be ae 
und fat cattle........ 7 2 
py Rauere and cutters......... 208 138 
ite I. ee 230| 142 
2a HOGS—At Chicago 
Cock. 
rTOW's Heavy. hogs......-...e0- oodee 137 124 
Thres i a begs... 132 109 
Bah. Stee. s ok -1a4l. 740% 
Sows (rough)................ 123 136 
= SHEEP-—-At Chicago 
——..... [192] 108 
i WOOL AND HIDES 
Seen blood wool, at Boston| 176) 127 
= Light cow hides, at Chicago. 141} 128 
Pu GRAIN 
— At Chicago— 
CK @ Corn, No. 2 mixed ...... see wn 134 91) 
Guts, No. 2 white............ 92 80 
ahd, No. 2 red ..... eee 125} 93 
pure, | t, No. } northern ...... 93 79 
) lowa Farms— 
Bp com es. wk sliae és bogs 135 89 
~ ss eR rare 79|_—74 
CK Rast: MILL-FEEDS 
a “ ed meal, at Milw-kee| 148] 118 
Re. fe Limseed meal, at Milwaukee. 150 102 
and Bran, at Kansas City........ 117 87 
Rosen Shorts, at Kansas City ..... 115 V7 
Best HAY 
certi- 
$2.28, No. 1 timothy, at Chicago ... 122| +110 
atter, No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 138| 130 
inh OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
ewel, Me Butter, at Chicago .......... 161; 109 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... 181 96 
Bs thy seed, at Chicago .. 68 110 
‘@ Cotton, at New York ........ 138 96 
vi Eggs, at Chicago ............ 135 113 
at PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
SS ER aE 111 98 
itil MEER Seuccccccececcecesv's 131 121 
Be: MINS. ac cK ciccitetcececd 160 101 
0 EP er eee 138 92 
Mis | FUTURES—At Chicago 
ail BP Corn— 
1 liye EES cc casgceckwnnesc 130 86 
hair- BN ge ig ae 116 65 
yhere ee aia ra vo 's'eog beg a 60a 117 65 
f the Oats— 
es REE 6S cGWdC Sie eaves . 85 78 
—) ie Boe papeinidee. SACS s oe He = Ls. 
‘he : EES veccccoses acaba & iets 
“ x Beniember RICE eeeER AE wane 19 = 
MOMEMVET 2... cece cess : 
DEEN ave ccctcdiccccestess 106 81 
ttain Lard— 
i in ember secwala Meween ees 107 97 
ee 4 EPA are ser 125 116 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
atel, r— 
no¥ Coke, at Connellsville ....... 89] - 92 
4 Mm Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 119 90 
ste, Me COpper, at New York........ 94] 110 
rely. Crude petroleum, at N. York 177 121 
dat las fir (f. o. b. Wash- 
3 Ee See ue 187] 105 
has Yellow pine (southern) 
age ' _ 1x8 No. 2 com. boards. 179} 107 
and | Yellow pine’ (southern) 
1x6 and 2 B (finish)... 181 99 
ne RSIS ESS aepeane 139 96 
ched FINANCIAL 
| ae oe 
ns aeath of JUNG. nen noeeee 135] 153 
@ inter ° ay paper, 
ged oat New York 07 PO? | 135] 153 
a ae SLOOKS. 5 os ices cee : 294 118 
enal BL ae eae 124 99 
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and hogs 153 per cent. The 











of the pre-war normal. 


e-war. At 160 per cent, fa: 






® railroad workman is now gettin: 
but 63.8 cents an hour, as compare 
h 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 


ILROAD RATES—Freight rates on 
h and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
‘ og cent of pre-war normal and on 


aver- 


4 





-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
is in Iowa are about 160 per cent 
rm-hand 





Wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 
FARM LAND—lowa land is approximately 


120 per cent of pre-war normal, and land | 


generally in the twelve north-central 
States is about 110 per cent. 
SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- 
war relationships as a base, September 
lard now indicates a price of $8.72 for 
heavy hogs at Chicago next September. 


September rib sides indicate a price of | 


$10.19 for heavy hogs next September. 


RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show | 


the percentage for the week ending 
July 28, 1928, of the 1923-1927 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 89 per cent, grain 109 per 
cent, livestock 80 per cent, lumber 93 
per cent, ore 91 per cent, and miscel- 
Janeous merchandise 107 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 230 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 














9 
The Week’s Markets 
CATTLE 
> 
2 
< o 
eC 6a 2 
a] 8\& 
= Ci 
° Oo} 
Med, and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100-1,500 Ibs.) 
Choice and prime— 
ee | A eae 15.88)16.30/15.50 
— WIGRGRO 6 nc os'g-mad 15.50|}15.92|15.12 
ood— 
EEE WOO viccvidc cee 14.62)15.20/14.38 
Week before .......... 14.25|15.00/14.18 
Medium— 
Last week ............/12.88)13.25/12.50 
Week before ..... aye. 12.75|12.75|12.38 
Common— 
Last week ............}10.25/10.50| 9.75 
Week before ..,....... 10.25/10.12} 9.70 


Light ‘weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week ........ 
Week before 
Medium and good— 


+» /16.08/16.42/15.75 
- -}15.88/16.05]15.60 














Last week ...... weeded 13.62/14.12|13.22 
Week before .......... 13.50)13.62/13.28 
Common— 
Last week ............{10.25/10.50) 9.75 
Week before ........6- 10.25|10.12| 9.70 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 
Last week ............/14.12]14.75)13.7% 
Week before ....... «+ /14.00/14.38/13.75 
Cows— ; 
Last week ............{11.00/11,25/10.38 
Week before .........- 10.88/10.75)10.88 
Bulls— 
Last week .....eeeeee-) 9:50/10.32) 9.25 
Week before ..... eoeee| 9.50}10.08] 9.25 
Canners and cutters— 
St. WOM. cccccodec «-| 6.62] 7.00| 6.25 
Week before .......... 6.62} 6.58] 6.25 
Stockers and feeders— 
St week .......02++-.}12.50/12.75|/12.50 
Week before ..........-/12.50/12.75|12.50 
Cows and heifers— 
EMSt WER: occas ccccces 9.50] 9.38| 9.62 
Week before .........- 9.50} 9.25} 9.62 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | 
Last week ... - She é el cate 10.58}11.05/10.75 
Week before .......... 10.52/10.82}10.50 
Medium (200-2500 lbs.)— 
aA TOG |... wane ¢ dkiere oon 10.80/11.22/10.85 
eek before .......... 10.70/10.95|10.65 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— 
WT eat week ..... wateana 10.38/11.10]10.72 
Week before ........-. 10.30)20.70)}10.52 


Light hghts (130-150 Ibs.) 
Last week ...eccsccees 
Week before ......0.- 

Smooth and rough 

heavy packing sows 
(250 Ibs. = 


9.80|10.75|10.38 
9.68]10.38)/10.00 








EASE WEEE oc ccc keeet ee 9.55] 9.95] 9:62 
ae —— sie eelipele 9.38) 9.68] 9.32 
i 130 lbs. down)— 
* a WOON 15 cin niuwcd Gears .}10.25/10.12 
Week before ........ i Sigieethe 9.92} 9.88 
Stock pigs— 
Last weak Ee ie oe eer 8.38}..... 10.12 
Week before .......... $.38}........ 9.88 
wot SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 
EMS WOQK os cou ccecess 14.20]14.75/14.55 
Week eters. aed santas tea 14.28/14.68/14.42 
Lambs, culls and common 
Last week ........ «+++ |10,75(10.25/10.88 
Week before .......... 11. 


00/11.00)10.75 


10.50/10.88/10.62 


eee tere eorer 











Week before .... Sener 10.50|10.88)10.38 | 
Ewes, medium to choice— | 

ERGt: WEG oi ccccccss 6.25] 6.75} 6.00 

Week before .......... 5.82| 6.45) 5.75 





NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 


HAY 











Kansas City 
Chicago 








Mixed clover, No. 1— 

WOOK. Sc escecctes ha Sino bre ous 22.50 

WeGK- BelOre.- occ ceccccdlecec classes 21.50 
Timothy, No. 1— 

ME WOGM  scaccawowech ec uchuagee 22.50 

Week before .......... 21.50 

Alfalfa, choice— 

Last week ....ccccceee 

Week before .......... 


Alfalfa, N 

Last week ..........++}21.50/20.50 
Week before ..........{21.50/20.50 

Alfalfa, standard— 
Last week .,......+...|19.00 19.00 
Week before “........+./19.00/19.00 

Alfalfa, No. 
Last week ....+se+.++.}14.50/16.75 

o Week before ........../14.50/16.75 

at straw— 

Last week ........+---| 7-50] 7.00/12.00 
Week before 7.50] 7.50/11.00 
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GRAIN Livesteck Receipts and Prices 
> n Hog prices are 87 per cent of the ten- 
=~ 2 year average, as contrasted with 122 per 
o = eent for fat cattle, 83 per cent for sheep 

° n o 
to 2 a Ss and 108 per cent for lambs. 
§ oe = = The following table gives data as to 
= £ 3 ® percentage of ten-year average for re- 
o (2) M Q ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
G No. DY week by week for the past eight weeks. 
5 eg tg Each week is compared with the ten-year 
ast week ....|1.04%/ .94 | .95% average -of the corresponding week, thus 
Week before ../1.09%/1.00%6)1.03 eliminating all seasonal bias. 
Corn, To. 3¥— 
Last week ....)1.02%] .93%| .94%| .91% *HOGS 
Week before .:/1.08%| .99%[1.01 [1.00% 
Corn, No. 4Y¥— sai gy 
Last week ..../1.01%| .93 .94 89% ec aa 
Week. before 10.4%} .98%6/1.00 9846 Mo} ast}, 
Oats— ee] BE) & 
Last week ....| .40%| .37%| .40%] .38%4 SS3ict| ge 
Week’ before ..} .43%4] 42 | .45°| .39% Sa} 25 =8 
Barley— me eo} es | OS 
Last week ....| .74 -6644| .67% 
Week before ..| .75 .69 -70 . Ss te: ec: 86 82 84 
Rye— June 22 to 28 ............ 95 84, 85 
ast week ....| .98%4/ .93 | .938% June 29 to July 5........ 80; 86 
Week before ../1.04 -9646/1.02 yee Sh” ee eae 93 90} 87 
Wheat, No. 2 hard eS ge) Be peeeeaear 3 86) 87 
Last week ..../1.12%5/1.07 /1.0736/1.02%4 | July 20 to 26 ............ 2 79 8 
Week before. ../1.20 [1.15 [1.19 /1.10 July 27 to August 2...... 92} 88) 85 
Hupest F te) o5). <<: 88 86) 87 
ro fCATTLE 
>{ 21% June 15 to 21 ............ 89) 122 
2 =| 3 o June 22 to 28 ...... 79 85; 125 
re ea ee eS ae June 29 to July 6........ 73; 83) 127 
3 3 $ ° & July 6 Ee picadhices 85 90; 127 
$ a|e} Alig CB Sh Speer 68; 75| 129 
= ois sis jay 20 = * cacko kines 3 68 = 
Oo August 2...... 1; 124 
5 a il Mi A o Auguat. 3 to. 9 6 ois.ccces 74 71 122 
ran— 
Ue "plbe: lt 289 2 FE 2.99 severe 
eek before.. |26.75/23.75) 23.75) 29. June 15 to 21 ............ 63} 98) 84 
Shorts— June 22 to 28 ....: eRe 86, 96) 86 
Last week. ...|25.60|26.25|22.75|36.00 June 29 to July é.. 741 93| 82 
Week before. .|27.75/27.25|25.25/41.00 July 6 to 12 ............| 88} 103) 82 
Hominy feed— OES Oe. ID .. cciacetcecs 85 90 15 
Last week..../38.00).....]..... 37.00 ts“ - 2° 5 §  Sepprerey 80| 106 5 
Week before. ./39.50)..... ee eee [S000 July 27 to August 2...... 100 94 17 
— <a P|. Ue ee eee 8 91 83 
Last week --]48.50}.. «- -|46.35 tLAMBS. 
Wee efore ..|49.25).....|47.. | 
Cottonseed (41 June 22 to 28 °22020200:] Sel 86, dat 
Ee ee beg June 29 to July 5........{ 741 93] 108 
Week before. .|52.75 July 6 :. Seer Saneae 88} 103) 109 
v ng magna ee) a a BE Beeeeapeienr: 85} 90! 106 
‘Last week....|.....}70.00.....}80.00|70.00 | July 20 to 26 .....,...... 80 106) 108 
ci cck_before..[.... 70.00]... . .|80.00|70.00 yo Mo Aaa f-+=0%: = HH = 
wtcaeee SE te Eee ee pee. 2 BOS. ce 
Last Week....Jecees[ececelecees [ees (30.40 *Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
Week/ before. .|.....}..ccflococcclecces 39.20 seven markets. 


























*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other ~oints, car lots. 





east AND FEEDER ne 








tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 
tSheep and lamb receipts are combined. 








CHICAGO HOG PRICES 
























































MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
444%4c, week before 44c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 24%c, week before 24¢c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 30c, week before 
29% ec; ducks, last week 18c, week before 
17e; fat hens, last week 244%c, week before 
25c; broilers, last week 29c, week before 
30c; geese, last week 14c, week before 14c. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week, $13.65, week be- 
fore $13.71. Chicago—Last week $12.00, 
week before $12.18. 





ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 


No. 2 July corn at Buenos Aires sold 
last week for 85%c, week bdefore 89c. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at $1.01%. These bonds are par at 
4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.00 
per cent. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 
Quarter blood wool at. Boston is 52c, 
light mative cow hides at Chicago 23c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $17.00, 
and cotton at New York 19c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 85%4c 
for No. 3 shelled and 83%c for No. 4 yel- 

low shelled,.new oats 30c, wheat 91%c. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the first week in 
August were 5,135,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 6,800,000 bushels for the week 
before and 4,754,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the first 
week in August were 113,000 bushels, as 
compared with 318,000 bushels for the 
week before and 30,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. Exports of oats the 
first week.in August were 484,000 bushels, 
as eomtpared with 561,000 bushels for the 
week before and 192,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. 














CORN BELT STATES 
The following table shows the shipments a 
fo Page sae = eg" — corn 1928 | 1927 | 1°26 | 1925 
elt states, from the twelve leading mar- ~ 
kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie | August 3 ........ 10.75] 9.25]. 11.50) 13.15 
M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, | August 4 ........ 10.65] 9.25) 11.40) 13.20 
atid are’in percentages of corresponding | August 6 ........ 10.90) 9.35] 11.75] 13.35 
week for five-year average, 1923-27: —— : seeeeeee be ae cay = 
ume | mace | a Le August 9 |.......| 10.75| 8.90] 11.50| 13.10 
23 =e 3S | ar 
oe |} o. | S:- | 4S CHICAGO No. 2 CORN PRICES 
4s 7 “A 33 } ] 
o> o> o> Bra = 
BS BS 53 Boe 1928 | 1527 | 1926 1925 
IOWA — oc ccceee 92.5} 83.6} 63.0] 73.4 | August 3 ........ 1.03% 1.05 | .85%4/1.09 
Illinois ....... 65.7 44.0 41.7 49.1 | August 4 ........ 1.01 /1.05 86 |1.09%6 
Missouri . 113.7} 77.5| 83.9] 95.4 | August 6 ........ 99% |1.0: 84% |1.08%% 
Nebraska ... 153.5} 169.6] 154.5} 143.9 | August 7 ........ 1.0054 /1.03%4/ .8356/1.07% 
Kansas ...... 128.9] 165.0 97.4| 115.3 August $ ........ -99%4 |1.0346| .833¢/ 1.08% 
Indiana ..... 85.2) 70.2 60.5 73. August 9 ........ -02 11.00%} .84146/1.08%4 
GIG rics Hee. 141.0} 111.9 80.6 95.3 | 
Total 7 corn 
belt_states..} 106.9] 95.6] _79.9| _ 88.5 a ee ee: Sars 


Exports of lard for the first week in 
August were 8,822,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 9,042,000 pounds for the week 
before and 7,273,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports*of pork for the 


first week in August were 7,024,000 
‘pounds, as compared with 7,041,000 
pounds: the week sbefore and 5,028,000 


pounds for the same week last year. 





LIMESTONE LASTS SEVERAL YEARS 


“Limestone to correct soil acidity does 
not need to be renewed as often as is 
commonly supposed,” says C. M. Linsley, 
assistant soils extension specialist of the 
college of agriculture, University of Mli- 
nois. When the use of limestone was first 
introduced into illinois, it was commonly 
thought that the acid soil should be re- 
limed every four years in order to keep 
it sweet. Experience by the farmers and 
experiment stations show that the land 
will stay sweet a much longer time than 
had previously been supposed. 

How long the first application of lime 
will last depends upon the conditions of 
the soil. Therefore, to correct the acidity 
| of his soil, the farmer should first have 
| a test taken to see how much lime is 
needed, and then he. should apply it at 
the rate necessary. If this is done he 
will not need to worry about repeating 
the procedure for at least six years. At 
this time another test should be taken 
and if the land is still sweet it will not 
require his attention for another three or 
four years’ When an acid t2st does oc- 
cur, it will show that the ‘ime content 
of the soil is getting low. 





FIELD DAY AT OHIO STATE 


The recent field day at the Ohio State 
College of Agriculture brought out nearly 
one thousand vocational agricultural stu- 
dents. One of the main events was the 
judging of four classes of dairy cattle. 
The Hillsboro, Ohio, team placed first in 
the team contest and won the silver cup 
offered by the Firestone Farms at Akron. 
Harvey S. Firestone, who is a breeder of 
dairy cattle as well as president of the 
Firestone Rubber and Tire Company, was 
the donor of the prizes. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, August — 


























| Fresh From the Country | 
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South-Central—Madison County, Aug. 
10.—We have been having some very hot 
weather which is good for the grain, 
which is very wet and badly damaged by 
the rains. There is lots of threshing to do 
yet. Wheat is making from 25 to 30 
bushels per acre, some more and some 
les# owing to the ground. The oats- is 
making a heavy yield, as high as 70 
bushels per acre, and is selling at 26 
cents per bushel, but is of poor quality. 
Wheat is selling around $1. We have the 
best prospect for corn this year that we 
have had for years. Everything we 
planted in the fields or the gardens has 
made a wonderful growth. There is a big 
crop of potatoes; the earth is full of 
them, some as large as one’s fist. Price 
is very low. Pastures are good and stock 
of all kinds is doing well.—C. J. Young. 


Southeastern—Washington County, Aug. 
10.—Threshing is in progress, but very 
slow on account of wet shocks; condi- 
tion improving now. Yield of oats fair, 35 
to 50 bushels per acre. Weather in- 
tensely hot. Corn is coming on well, 
and standing up well. Pastures reason- 
ably good.—J. J. McConnell. 


Southeastern—Louisa County, Aug. 10. 
—Threshing is being much delayed by 
frequent heavy rains; some damage to 
grain; too much moisture and lack of 
drying weather. Some hay to put up yet 
and it is becoming quite weedy. High 
temperature and plenty of moisture is 
boosting the corn along at high speed; 
early planting is in roasting ear stage. 
Heavy rain and wind did some damage a 
week ago. Gardens are fine; a little too 
wet for tomatoes. Blackberries have been 
plentiful but their season is about ended. 
Fairs are starting, but are a little early 
for the farmers, as harvest and threshing 
has been delayed. Fields in good shape 
for plowing by those intending to put in 
fall wheat. A few have started plowing. 
Farmers having barley are using it to cut 
down feed bill for corn.—C. L. Duncan. 


Northeastern—Chickasaw County, Aug. 
10.—Everyone is busy threshing. The 
grain is tough and badly colored, tho of 
quite good quality. The yield is 30 to 55 
bushels for oats and about 40 bushels for 
barley on most farms. Corn has made 
great progress the last ten days. Second 
crop clover’is coming on fine. The new 
clover in the oats stubble has never 
looked better.—C. Laydon. 

Central—Tama County, Aug. 10.— 
Threshing has started fairly well; it was 
delayed by recent rains. Yields vary con- 
siderably. Barley yield runs pretty good. 
Corn is moving skyward rapidly these 
warm days. Pastures still good. Live- 
stock in fairly good shape. A good line- 
up started on the fair circuit this week. 
Roads good.—Lacey Darnell. 

Western—Guthrie County, Aug. 10.— 
Very hot weather the past two or three 
days. Corn is making a _ wonderful 
growth. Threshing is general, between 
rains. Large part of small grain will be 
damp when threshed; yield fairly good. 
Pastures are fine. 
good condition. Milk flow is. holding up 


well. Sour cream is 42 cents, sweet 
cream 48 cents, corn 90 cents.—C. H. 
Taylor. 


Southwestern—Pottawattamie County, 
Aug. 10.—Two good rains the past week, 
which were very beneficial to all vegeta- 
tion. Threshing about over. The heat 
was* excessive, Thursday, August 9, being 
100 degrees in shade where they were 
threshing. Old sows going to market 
weighing 315 pounds brought $10 on Oma- 
ha market. Fall plowing has started, 
being done with tractors. People stand- 
ing heat very well, no one being overcome 
by it.—Mrs. J. A. 

Southern—Marion County, Aug. 9.—We 
have had several rains the past ten days 
and consequently there have been only 
one or two. days when grain could be 
threshed. Threshing is in progress today 


Livestock generally in °* 





in nearly all parts of the county. Spring 
wheat yielding about 20 bushels per acre, 
fall wheat 22 to 25 bushels. Very few 
oats have been threshed. Prices—Wheat 
85 cents to $1, oats 26 to 30 cents, old 
corn $1. Several loads of cattle and a 
fairly large number of hogs on feed. A 
few peaches. Abundant crop of early ap- 
ples. Potatoes are selling at 75 to 90 
cents per bushel.—F. Marion L. Jolly. 

Northern—Floyd County, Aug. 8.—We 
are having plenty of rain. Threshing is 
just starting. Some fields of corn very 
good, others not so good. Price of corn 
$1.12, oats 30 cents, butterfat 49 cents, 
eggs 22 and 29 cents, hogs $1.40, barley 
50 cents. Temperature 93 degrees in the 
shade.—M. N. 

Centraf—Story County, Aug. 7.—The us- 
ual Thursday night storm delayed thresh- 
ing, which was well under way. It 
rained all night, resulting in flooded fields 
and roads. Oats is turning out well, 
from 40 to 60 bushels per acre. Quality 
good. Corn looking quite good, altho 
rai’ and excessive heat has caused some 
injury. Farm help plentiful. Millet and 
sudan coming fine. Gardens good. Fruit 
fair. Apples plentiful. Corn 91 cents, 
oats 32 cents, hogs $10.25. All meats high. 
—Mrs. E. O. Robinson. 

Central—Poweshiek_ County, Aug. 7.— 
Threshing is going at full blast. Barley 
yielding 40 bushels per acre, oats 35 to 60, 
winter wheat 20 to 35. Two weeks of 
good dry weather and it will be finished. 
Have been having lots of rain lately. 
Corn never was better.—F. A. W. 

Northern—Franklin County, Aug. 11.— 
Cool weather of last twenty-four hours a 
great relief to threshing crews, who were 
nearly overcome by the heat of August 9. 


. Heavy rains of August 3 and 4 greatly de- 


layed threshing, turning shocks nearly 
black and making straw of very little 
feeding value. Some oats threshed so wet 
as to be rejected by elevators and some 
bought as low as 22 cents per bushel. 
Barley all colored and only fit for feed; 
yields are from 35 to 45 bushels. Oats 
yielding 40 to 60 bushels, and going into 
bins that have been empty some time and 
to horses and pigs that have had very 
little to eat except grass. Corn greatly 
improved last six weeks of favorable 
weather and best fields showing roasting 
ears.—Jas. T. Thorp. 


ILLINOIS 


Eastern—Ford County, Aug. 9.—All of 
the threshing machines are running. Oats 
yielding 35 bushels per acre. Oats 31 
cents per bushel and corn 90 cents. Hay 
crop very light. Second cutting of alfalfa 
making a ton to the acre. More livestock 
on farms than a few years ago. Every 
farmer milks about four cows. Our local 
farmers’ cream, association has paid 43 
cents for cream most of the summer.—R. 
E. Enninger. 

Eastern—Champaign County, Aug. 3.— 
Threshing beginning. Wheat yielding 
from 9 to 24 bushels per acre and some 
wheat of poor quality. Barley yielding 
from 20 to 27 bushels per acre. Some 
early oats threshed; yielding 25 to 50 
bushels per acre. Corn doing fairly well; 
some beginning to fire. Corn is shooting 


r well, but we need a good rain at once. 


Few hogs or cattle on feed.—All livestock 
doing well.—A. M, Gale. 

Eastern—Vermilion County, Aug. 9.— 
Hot. Had a rain last. week that helped. 
Threshing in full blast. Oats are good, 
making from 35 to 67 bushels, wheat from 
6 to 35 bushels. Barley a poor crop, some 
not worth cutting. Corn in roasting ear 
stage and looking good. Oats 30 cents, 
old- corn 90 cents, new corn 57 cents.— 
Blmer Varner. 





KANSAS 


Northeastern—Brown County, Aug. 9.— 
The rains of the past two weeks have 
made great corn weather. Some thresh- 
ing yet to be done. Unless dry weather 
comes, the grain will be in bad shape. 





The threshing in the northwest part of 
the county is about done, but in other 
parts a good deal is yet to be done. 
Wheat is good. It is making all the way 
from 25 to 35 bushels. Oats came out well 
for the bad start last spring. Corn is 
looking fine. A good stand of new clover. 
Ground is being plowed where grain has 
been threshed. No doubt but the grain 
that is left will have to be stacked. The 
past few days have been the hottest of 
the summer.—M. J. Geer. 


INDIANA 

South Central—Lawrence County, Aug. 
9.—Weather has been very dry for four 
weeks, except for local showers, one of 
which hit us today. Corn doing fairly 
well; some very weedy and yellow next 
ground. Too wet to plow up to July 10 
and hoe used more than _ cultivator. 
Wheat a poor yield but oats were fine; 
big hay crops and a promise of soybeans. 
Potatoes good. Pig crop about normal.— 
Clarence Scoggan. 





MISSOURI 


Northwestern—Andrew County, Aug. 11. 
—Plenty of heat and moisture is rushing 
the corn crop to maturitay. The early 
planting has reached the roasting ear 
stage and the later is coming on fast, be- 
ing in silk and tassel. The third cutting 
of alfalfa will go up next week. Thresh- 
ing is about finished and some grain was 
a little damaged by the wet weather. 
The hog crop in our county is 20 to 30 per 
cent short of a year ago; also there is a 
shortage of chickens and eggs. . Wheat 
$1, oats 44 cents, corn 95 cents, hens 18 
cents, fries 22 cents, eggs 24 cents, cream 
40 cents.—J. W. Griggs. 





GROUND OATS AND CORN FOR 
CATTLE 


Oats can be used more advantageously 
for fattening cattle than most feeders re- 
alize, according to Paul Gerlaugh, chief in 
animal industry, Ohio experiment station. 


With a large crop available for feeding, 
many farmers will be interested in know- 
ing how oats can be used with profit in 
rations for cattle. 

At the Madison county experimental 
farm some valuable information was ob- 
tained on this question during the past 
winter. Two lots of yearling cattle were 
fed similarly, by H. W. Rogers, superin- 
tendent of the farm, excepting one lot 
was fed five pounds of ground oats and 
five pounds of shelled corn and eight- 
tenths of a pound of linseed meal and the 
other ten pounds of shelled corn and two 
pounds of linseed meal. 

Each lot of cattle received corn silage 
and mixed hay in addition to these feeds. 
The corn-fed cattle gained more rapidly 
than the oat-fed cattle. At the end of the 
140-day feeding period the cattle in the 
lot fed corn had gained 309 pounds each 
and those fed corn and oats had each 
gained 296 pounds. This difference of 
thirteen pounds per steer was not suffi- 
cient to change their market value, both 
lots selling for $12.50 per hundredweight 
in the feed lot. Had the cattle been fed 
considerably longer the difference in fin- 
ish would probably have been sufficient to 
justify a difference in selling price be- 
tween the lots. 

The cattle fed the oats produced gains 
for less money, because less linseed meal 
was needed in the ration. Figuring 
shelled corn and ground oats at the same 
price per pound the oat-fed cattle put on 
a hundred pounds of gain for nearly one 
dollar less than did the corn-fed cattle. 

There was less pork to credit to the 
oat-fed cattle. Crediting the feed sal-_ 
vaged by the pigs back to the cattle the 
oat-fed cattle were slightly more profit- 
able. 

If farmers have oats available for feed- 
ing beef cattle, Mr. Gerlaugh suggests 
that they grind the oats, use it along with 
shelled corn, use materially less linseed 
or cottonseed meal in the ration, take a 
little longer feeding period, and expect as 
great a return from the ground oats, 
pound for pound, as from shelled corn, 


ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—They’re all doing it 
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By A. Rambler 






John Conrad, of Conrad, Iowa, mag y 
comment recently about the differen» 
quality of meat among the strains 
a breed. His local butcher, being ghom « 
lard, purchased from him a packing 
weighing some 700 pounds. The SOW Unos 
slaughter proved to carry an ideal sige, 
bacon and a high per cent of lean « 
which goes to show that the asggep 
points can not be judged with the eye, 














Barley will fit in our present system of 
raising hogs in fine shape. It is ready ty: 
feed at a time our corn shortage ig mou’ 
apparent and its cost necessarily 
Many are reluctant to feed barley, 
extensive use in other localities ingj 3 
that lack of experience in balancing yy. 
tions with it included is one of the factory 
that makes it unpopular with many hog 
men. ; 
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William MeArthur, of Mason City, Towa, | 























showed me a fifty-acre field of Velys’ ote 
barley the other day that certainly — * 
yield fifty bushels to the acre. One g& Sane 

the terrors of threshing time is . rifle, tr 
and the more we scratch, the worse th oe 
beards seem to imbed themselves in one wd al 
flesh. Velvet barley is a high-yielding I dim 
strain, developed by the Minnesota Agr. his teet 
cultural College. (t still has beards } force of 
the barbs have been removed. Thos hobbles 






who have handled it say that it is 
irritating than wheat. The development 
of such a strain in barley means a lot 
the hog raisers of the corn belt states, 
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We hope to see a car load of hogs at the taking ¢ 
National Swine Show that will show th me we 100 
trend of the present consumer demand ge Waking 
It will be made up of the various bre 
on the market. One of the reasons for 
our present confusion in type is due fp” 
the fact that our present grading gy 
tem does not clearly designate present 
demands. 
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A progressive step was taken recently 
by the American Shorthorn Breeders’ As 
sociation when a group of Milking Short | 
horn cattle were recently imported and 
sold at auction. There is a demand for 
sires or dams that will increase the but 
terfat yield of this breed, that it may Hi with a 
meet the changing conditions of the com 
belt. Shortage of animals meeting these 9 hitched 
requirements has caused many sires tobe WM ness m 
used that were Milking Shorthorns only Jim at 
in name. Many stock raisers are deplet i skeleto 
ing their herds by using inferior bulb” 
and they will find that it will take sew 
eral years to repair the damage done iy 
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one such inferior cross. pull, 7 
Pat Bicycle « 

To have your herd of hogs go off feed qj gates « 
with no apparent reason, with several | At tl 
dying, was the experience of a breeder 9 loose fr 
recently. Many would have become dis 9 putted 
couraged but the breeder set about t 9m ahead : 


find the reason. Removing different feeds” 
convinced him that the hogs were beilg” 
poisoned by the buttermilk, but since itt 
was the same buttermilk used with goo 
results before, it made the problem rath 
complicated. That the buttermilk hat 
been changed was suspected and a chem 
ical test proved it to be strongly alkaline 
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with the results that the pigs were in ord 
soned with alkali. A buttermaker was i heavin 
using a neutralizer too extravagantly. I 9 1 reas 
you question the content of your butter) Tacked 
milk, haye it tested. It is not necessary % 8; no 
to make it alkaline and if it is, it wil 
probably do more harm than good. di I 









MR. NEWCOMER 
1S TEACHIN’ ME HOW 
To PLay! 























I'M NOT SO SLOW, 
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%f time and every bearing loose. 


S’ FARMER, August 17, 1928 
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Way to Get Seasick 
nued from page 6) 


how to load him up with our 

4 assortment of machinery. 
goes directly on top of the 
8 . The round peaked hump 
eta that. Instead, a little wooden 
‘je balanced there and partly se- 
4 fore and aft, by ropes under his 
‘ tail And suspended from 
side of this sketchy wooden frame 
pang the camel’s burden, bouncing 
his sides and maintained there 
et entirely by balance and by Allah, 
of which fail sometimes. A handle- 
point of a fender or the 
al would gouge into the camel’s 
his chronic grumbling would 
Maen into the most piteous cries and 
“4a If he were not such an in- 
Pyerate crier Of wolf one would feel 
i t the poor beast were in the most 
ele throes of the agony of death or 
al his stomachs were aching at once. 
scan of water on one side and a couple 
a! tires on the other, this way and 
to add a pound here and subtract 
wo there, and they finally struck a suf- 
ntly accurate balance so that the load 
‘ant fall off too often, and all our 

sovan was loaded at last, except me. 
The biggest camel of the lot was re- 
sd for me. He “‘shoofed” to his knees 
in the sand and his hump was still some- 
ye above my waist. In between the 
arched front and back rails of the 
thing they called a saddle I piled 
all our bedding. To the front rail I tied 
acanvas haversack and stuffed it with 
my camera, 2 couple of chocolate bars in 
tin, 2 box of raisins and a huge bag of 
and a couple of canteens of water. 
syne along the side was a aoe af sts 
to inspire an increased re- 
a ons five black cameleers and 
aiso to be handy in case I should wish to 

shoot an ostrich or a gazelle. 

I dimbed aboard. The camel ground 
his teeth and moaned aloud from sheer 
foree of habit. My hostler loosed the 
from about the camel’s knees and 
told him to stand up. The world dipped 
efore me as the rear part of my huge 
saddle lurched upward and shuddered a 
moment like an earthquake about to hap- 
pen, And just as I recovered myself from 
taking a header into the sand or looping 
the loop in the camel’s neck, the whole 
quaking mass shot backward, and con- 
fused me again. Almost at the same time 
the front end bolted up, and the hind end, 
empletely reversing its previous rise, 
settled away from me sickeningly. Vague- 
lyI reasoned that my camel was mount- 
ing to his feet, and I must hang on a few 
minutes longer until he would get him- 
self all unfolded. It was still his move. 
Bventually there I sat, high and mighty, 
on the camel’s back, thankful for once 

that the sands of the Sahara are soft. 
The four other camels with our bag- 
gage, motorcycle, and two side cars fell 
into line, a black cameleer leading each 
with a rope. And bringing up the rear, 


trailing along on the end of a grass rope | 


hitched to a horse in a breaststrap har- 
ness made from an antelope hide, was 
Jim and his three-wheeled motoreycle 
skeleton, side car body gone. The grin- 
ning giant Booboo himself, bare toes near- 
ly dragging in the sand, was astride the 
bewildered horse and coaching him to 
pull. Thus did our trans-Africa motor- 
eycle expedition file out thru the big 
gates of the Rig-Rig fort. 

At the top of the first hill, Jim cut 
loose from Booboo and his horse and put- 
putted down the sandy caravan trail 
ahead of us. If he should get stuck later 
on, all he had to do was wait until we 
tame along with the horse to pull him out. 

By that time I had already discovered 
why the camel is called the ship of the 
desert for I was getting as seasick as I’ve 
‘ver been on any tossing ship on the 
ocean. It’s no wonder, I thought, that the 
tamel’s stomach is'so strong; it must be 
in order to hold its own thru all that 

Wing and rocking. It’s no wonder also, 
T reasoned, that the poor beast is so 
Tacked and warped and misshapen as he 
is; nothing could keep its shape thru 
such a violent jerking as that terrific 
Bait produces. The wonder is that he 
can hang together at all. I was sure that 

come apart somewhere very soon. The 


Sickening motion had already turned my | 
Stomach wrong side out and I was thank- 


ful egy but one. 
le gait of a camel were a steady, 
@ependable joiting, even like that of a 
stiff-legged saddle horse on a trot, or a 
cultivator crossing checked corn 
| the first time, or any other liver-building 
me that can be analyzed and under- 
it wouldn’t be so bad. But even 
) at the end of my three days of riding this 
gical earthquake I had no idea of any 
moment from which direction the 
jolt would come, nor just where the 
Oe would ultimately leave me, if at 


all. 
_A camel is like an animated mechan- 
of €xercising horse with every cam out 
I can’t 

: the motion beeause I was never 

3 to figure it out myself. I simply have 
= ting memory of some of the sim- 
' movements as follows: My entire 
saddle Would rise, ambitiously as the 
w of a ship on an ocean wave, but the 
the end would soar more rapidly than 
» Teach its climax sooner, and 

to an instant’s stop while that 

tion persisted, surely and sick- 

en, presto! that whole rear 











+-went down to see the village garden. 


end, which had been so slow and steady 
on the rise, would settle with one paling 
lurch and, bringing up on dead center at 
the hottom of its sink, the whole would 
bolt forward with a jerk that would snap 
my head back hehind my ears. This 
major movement—éorward and up, stop, 
sink, and jerk, and then repeat in two 
counts—was supported by a _ repertoire 
or variations and complicated minors 
that nothing but the philosophical villainy 
of this pariah among beasts could 
achieve. He used his entire bag of 
tricks on me. And I was the Victim of 
this desert rack, a Mazeppa on a camel, 
for three long days. 

The first day we made eighteen miles 
and at dusk we reached a little village. 
It was built of mud and grass, but it 
looked like paradise to me. Jim was 
waiting for us in the village rest house, 
simply a little round grass hut with a low 
door like an Esquimo’s igloo. And inside 
this hollow hay stack he already had two 
plump chickens killed and a big calabash 
of milk that wasn’t too sour to drink, and 
—I could hardly believe my eyes—a half 
dozen red tomatoes from the oasis garden. 

Life was worth living again and we 
It 
was strictly a community proposition, 
pure socialism. The villagers, or/rather 
the village wives, had cleared a few acres 
in the lowest part of the oasis basin and 
there had dug four open wells, about 
fifteen or twenty feet deep. A pole sweep 
and a goat skin bucket on the end of a 
rope was the town pump. Near one well 
a mud tank had been built for watering 
the goats and camels and horses and 
eows. The rest of the water was for 
irrigation and it was all drawn up and 
carried in buckets to be poured upon the 
the fields by hand. The garden consisted 
of a few watermelon vines, tomatoes, 
some date palms, and several varieties 
of greens or chard. The rest was all in 
wheat. N 

If nature has been unkind to these 
black folk in stationing them there in the 
edge of the desert where everything is 
hot and white and only man is black 
she has made up for it nicely by limiting 
their desires accordingly. They probably 
come much nearer to having all they want 
than do we with our high speed machines 
for manufacturing happiness. 

For several months of the. year the 
grass in the broad valleys around will 
maintain their flocks. The wells and the 
women with the hoe take up the burden 
when the valley grass is gone. Every 
year a few beef cattle are ready for mar- 
ket. Great herds are built up in that vast 
hinterland of Africa to make the long, 
long trek down to the coast for sale and 
slaughter. It. may be a 2,000 mile walk 
and return but eventually the men who 
march with the cattle will come back and 
bring a few yards of cotton cloth, some 
matches, salt, tobacco, pots and pans. and 
occasionally a mirror and some beads for 
the women with the hoe at home. For 
after all, they are women. 

We found no more villages until the 
third day at noon, and late that evening 
we reached our destination, the largest 
of all the French forts so far, the big 
station at Mao. Again the soldiers and 
the civilians stampeded out to meet us 
and again the commandant made us wel- 
come and comfortable at the post. Here 
were thirty gallons of gasoline for us— 
at $3.60 per gallon—And a half-hearted 
promise of better going ahead. 

The next day the young native Sultan 
of the adjoining village of 6,000 souls and 
half a dozen other villages as well called 
to present his compliments and a huge 
sheepskin full of dates, fully thirty pounds 
of concentrated nourishment and sweet- 
ness. And he offered to stage a grand 
parade and jambouree the next day if we 
would stay. We would. And it exceeded 
in‘ pomp and dash and show of wealth 
all the other celebrations that had been 
held for us so far. 

The Sultan himself was a young desert 
Croesus whose wealth in hundreds of 
camels and horses, thousands of cattle 
and dozens of wives and children, really 
knew no limits of measurement at all. He 
was mounted ona magnificent roan 
which he handled like the Bedouin chief- 
tain that he was. His saddle blanket 
was a tapestry worked in gold, and his 
saddle itself carried pounds of solid sil- 
ver delicately smithed and studded with 
precious stones. His chief lieutenant 
wore a complete suit of genuine chain 
mail that would have been as priceless to 
any modern collector as to that proud 
scion of the Sahara’s aristocracy. Gen- 
uine chain mail it was, probably stripped 
from some Crusader, some devout follow- 
er of the Lion Hearted Richard. It had 
moved westward thru the centuries along 
with the browner faces, the sharper feat- 
ures and the fiercer blood of those east- 
ern Arabs and stood now with these 
same descendants rooted fast in the black 
heart of Africa. There is history in those 
arid plains if some scholar can ever ferret 
out the truth. 

See you next weels. 





BELATED ANGER 

A man called at a solicitor’s office to 
make arrangements for bringing an ac- 
tion for slander against a friend who had 
called him a wart-hog. 

“When did this happen?” asked the so- 
licitor. = 

“Three years ago.” 

“Three years ago? Then why on earth 
have you delayed so long?” 

“I saw my first wartehog yesterday.” 


Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
rtisements al running must have 


New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
received as late as Monday morning of the week of 


issue. 








LIVESTOCK SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


This department, under the man- 
agement of Guy Bush, is main- 
tained as a service to our subscribers. 
Mr. Bush’s services are available to 
our readers without charge, for the 
purpose of helping them find what 
they want in purebred animals of any 
kind. If you wish to enlist his as~- 
sistance in finding what you want in 
the way of a purebred sire or foun- 
dation stock of any kind, write us. All 
communications should be addressed to 
Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. 

















HOLSTEINS 


: HOLSTEINS 





Holsteins pre- 
i ly 50 ee 
comprise nearly 50 per cent 
dairy cattle in the U. S. Wide dis- 
tribution makes selection eas 
wide demand assures a ready 
market. Write for literature 


HOLS TEINGSFRIESIAN 
ASSOCIATION ef AMBRICA 


230 East Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois 





| 8to8 mos. of age. 





yp ttmer ty splendid young Melstein 
Bulls for sale sired by King Pietertje Piebe De 
Kol. He has a record ef 1200 Ibs. of butterfat on his 
yearly test and his nine nearest dams have a record 
of 1230 lbs. of butter on their yearly test. He is a 
double Grandson of K.P.0.P. Priced reasonbie, from 
Ed. Rensink, Hespers, ia. 





Field Notes 


HESS’ POLANDS 

Otto Hess, of Worthington, Iowa, owner 
of one of the best Poland China herds, is 
holding one of the early sales of the sea- 
son. He sells, September 18, and the of- 
fering will contain some outstanding herd 
boar prospects. The entire offering is 
very uniform and every one is a useful in- 
dividual. Keep this sale in mind and 
solve your herd boar problem early.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 

CONRAD’S POLANDS 

John Conrad, of Conrad, Iowa, will have 
an offering of very high quality. Seldom 
have we seen a better colored, deeper- 
bodied bunch of pigs, who still retain 
plenty of style to please the most exact- 
ing. .Keep this herd in mind and plan to 
visit it in your rounds.—Advertising No- 
tice. 

SEE EMMERT $= AT STATE 


Emmerts, of Mason City, Iowa, are go- 
ing to show their Poland Chinas at the 
Iowa State Fair. Financier, one of the 
outstanding boars of the breed, is looking 
fine, and they are developing an out- 
standing sale offering sired by him and 
their other herd boar Peacock. Plan to 
meet them and see their herd at the Iowa 
State Fair.—Advertising Notice. 





WILL GRADE FARM LAMBS 


One hundred ten officials representing 
twenty-eight livestock shipping associa- 
tions from twenty-six counties in Mis- 
souri recently received training in the 
last two weeks at the central markets, 
according to Harry C. Hensley, exten- 
sion specialist in marketing. 

They will grade lambs as .they are 
received at local shipping points, as a re- 
sult of the special training given man- 
agers at the central markets under the 
direction of packer buyers and salesmen 
for commission firms at the series of 
meetings arranged at the Central Market 
by representatives of the Missouri College 
of Agriculture. 

For a number of years managers of 
the leading associations in the state have 
been doing some work in lamb grading, 
and the scope of the work is expected to 
be widened materially as the result of the 
training which the managers have just 
received. The work in lamb grading was 
conducted under the direction of the head 
buyer for Swith & @ompany at each of 
the markets, at St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Springfield and St. Joseph. 

Managers will apply the experience 
gained by calling the attention of farm- 
ers to the grade of lambs received before 
shipment so that low grade and cull 
lambs may be returned to farms, when- 
ever farmers find it advisable, so that 
they may be carried along to a higher 
finish. 


| ©. A. PRENTICE, 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Aberdeen Angus 





| Six nice beefy bulls of serviceable age for sale. Black- 


caps, Trojans, Ericas, etc., sired by Elation K., a 2,200 
lb. State Fair winner. Write or come and see them. 
W.S. AUSTIN, DUMONT, 1IOWA 


HAMPSHIRES 


We can fit you out with 


Hampshire Show Litters 


Either in Junior or Senior pigs. Write for descrip- 

tion or come and pick them out. 

Big Four Farms, Brooklyn, Iowa 
Sows and gilts bred to farrow 


HAMPSHIRE in September. Gilts not bred. 


Boars of all sizes. C. O. D. 











Sae City, lowa 





OARS, Purebred Hampshire boars ready for 
immediate use. Priced at $25.00 up. Also some 
nice fall gilts. R. Hem, Selma, lowa. 








TAMWORTHS 
TAMWORTH oocn Spring gilts: 38 co 


pick from are sure to please. $25 and up. 
Gelden Rod Stock Farm 
R. B. No. 1, Box 111, Davenport, Iowa 





AMW @RTSE Show Litters For Sale. Litter No. 
1, 1 boar, 3 gilts, $200. Litter No. 2, 2 boars, 2 
gilts, $160. Ready for the strongest competition. 
J.J3J.NEWLIN Grimes, lowa 


CHESTER WHITES 


Bred Chester White Fall Gilts 


The; prefitable kind priced reasonable. Write us 
for particulars. 
H.A. McHinley & Sens, 


DUROC JERSEYS 
We can supply your wants 


with anything in the Duroc line. We are pricing 
fall and spring boars for early delivery. Write or 
visit our herd. 


Sam Roberts and Sens, 


Fireworks 


next herd boar be one. 
at all times. 
é. L. Harper and Sen, 








Melrose, lowa 








Jefferson, lowa 





Known wherever Durocs 
are. If you haven’t used 
a Fireworks let your 
Breeding stock for sale 


Ames, Iowa 





Real bargains in Duroc sows bred to 


Golden Gleam and The Snapper 


for fall litters. Write today or come and see them. 
McMEE BROS., Creston, iowa 














MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE 


Flock headers and show flocks, or individuals for the 
coming state fairs. Shropshires, Oxfords, Hamp- 
shires, Southdowns, Rambouillets—rams and ewes. 


Animal Husbandry Dept., lowa State College 
Ames, lowa 


AUCTIONEERS 











H.S.and W.S. DUNCAN, Creston, lowa. 
We sell all breeds. Sales made everywhere. Write 
us for dates. Rates satisfactory. 


FANCY STILTS, Sire of Sires 


famous for producing Durocs of size, with depth, 
length and bone. Breeding stock for sale. 


KNOTEK BROS., Riverside, Iowa 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


THE ISLAND FARM 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


Choice spring and fall boars sired 
by Prince of Fashion, 1926 World's 
| Junior and Reserve Grand Champion 
| Prince of Fashion assisted by 2d prize Junior boar at 
1927 National Swine Show. 
These pigs have been nicely developed on our great 
| alfalfa. With many years experience on mail orders 
we know we can please you. 


A. L. LINDBERG, 
HORSES 
Registered Percherons 422357". 


biacks and greys, ton and heavier, 
each. Younger stallions lower price. 
Mares with foal by side and bred 


‘+! again, $250. 
) FRED CHANDLER, R.7 CHARITON, 1OWA 








Maxwell, Nebr. 























CHOICE CALVES 











403-7 Securities Building 





We sell by the pound—not by the head. Buy 
the only safe way and the only fair way. 


Re U5. Pa Of WRITE FOR PRICES IF YOU WANT THE BEST 
Live Stock Exchange, Inc. 





Des Moines, lowa 
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il facts for farmers 


(No. 5) 


—to assure economy 





Mobiloil Engineers started 
their field research work in 1905. 
Tthascontinued without interruption. 

Last year the Mobiloil Engineers 
conferred repeatedly with the 842 
American manufacturers of cars, 
trucks, tractors and other automo- 
tive units. 

They studied blue-prints of every 
car built. 

They were consulted frequently by 
engineers in automotive plants on 
important matters affecting engine 
design. 

The engineering, field and labora- 
tory work of the Mobiloil Engineers 
is unique. And it makes for unique 
quality and economy in Mobiloil. 


Savings that count up 


Very likely some one of your neigh- 
bors has cut his oil consumption from 
15% to 50% through the use of 
Mobiloil. He will probably tell you 


that he has to pay fewer repair bills 
and has less trouble with carbon 
and over-heating. 

Mobiloil has made itself the most 
asked-for oil on farms today because 
it saves money. Its slightly higher 
price is_more than offset by many 
definite operating economies. 


How to buy 


For a season's supply we recommend 
the 55-gallon and 30-gallon drums 
with convenient faucet. On these 
your Mobiloil dealer will give youa 
substantial discount. 

Other Mobiloil containers are: 10- 
gallon steel drum with faucet, 5-gal- 
lon cans in easy tipping rack and 
1-gallon and 1-quart cans. 

Your dealer will show you the com- 
plete Mobiloil Chart which recom- 
mends the correct grade of Mobiloil 
for your car, tractor and truck. You 
are always sure with 


The World’s Quality Oil - 


Mobiloil 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Traveling the country for lubricating dat; 


‘ 











































































Make this chart your guide 
If your automotive equipment is not 
listed below see complete Mobiloil 
Chart at your dealer’s. It recommends 
the correct grades for all cars, trucks 
and tractors, etc. 
= 1928 1927 1926 1925 
e Engine Engine = e | Engine 
AND TRACTORS £/ &/.8 $1 &/.8 
ALEIALEIAlEIAE 
ES A [Arc rc} A jArc] A |Arc. 
PEE 5d CdS s cect A jArc] A jArc} A [Arcd A /Arc. 
eS BBijArc.| BBiArc) BBiArc| A |Arc, 
Chandler Special Six} A jArc] A | A J....}....J....].... 
wed A jArc} A JArc] A [Arc A |Arc. 
Chevrolet. .......+- A {Arc} A jArcd A [Arc] A /Arc. 
Chrysler 4 cyl... ....] A jArc} A Arc] A |Are} A |Arc. 
Imperial 80] BBIArcej A} AJ AJA ae 
“(other models)i A |Arc] AJ AJ AJAILAIA 
Diamond T........ AIL|AILAJAJTA/[AIA/A 
Dodge Bros.. | A |Arc] A jAre] A |Arc] A /Arc. 
pe Pree A |ArcJ....]....] A jAre} A [Arc. 
Federal i, 36, ¥6 A jArc] A jArce] A ss A |Are. 
fe 
UB6....... A jArc] A |Arce] A Are.jArc./Arc. 
| “ X2,T6W, T6B) A} A} A JArcl....}....J A] A 
hae ) | AT ATA] ALATA [AreJArc. 
Ford A & AA...... 2 Re ES a Se a ae 
moe gf & Y Se pecsteeeed ET EP ET EJ EJ E 
z gees Fuca BBjArc, a = oT BB 
, T50....) A fArc) A jAred....f....J....].... 
ey ag YBIAITBIAILBIAIBIA 
Garford....... ... AILAI[A{A[AJAIAIA 
Graham Bros....... A jArc] A Arc] A jArc] A jArc, 
pS SRA A jArc] A |Arc] A jArc] A /Arc. 
Hupmobile........ +) A jArc} A jArc} A Arey A jArc. 
I 611, 6111. .{ A jArcj A JArc]....]....f...].... 
rpc age Fogel St a) Sad Rg fd ts 
63, 103, 74C, S4DR, 
54C, 74DR, S, SD.| A [Arc] A jArc) A jArcJ A |Arc. 
va IS AL ALTATALAILATAIA 
Mat. 0606 icsien BB) A j/A JArc] A |Arc] A |Arc. 
NOW oo cde oe A jAreJ A |Arc] A Arc) A Arc. 
Oakland. .......... A Arc} A [Arc A jArcJ A |Arc. 
Oldsmobile......... A |Arc] A jArc] A {Arc} A /Arc. 
Overland... 6.05 Bcceh sss A |Arcd A jAre] A jArc, 
Packard........+.. A | A jArcj A jArc] A /Arc. 
ERTL, Sat SS A JAred A [Arc.jAre.jArc. 
ees BS oh capes A 4A jArced A Arc]... 
0 (all models)... .. A 4 A jAre] A jArcd A 
Repeblic ti 1X 6; 20, 
pS Sree Lee ee A Arc! A [ArcJArc.jArc. 
= Oe aes BB me re Yee SS ee eee 
A AJAIAI[AJAIA 
mete sich es age A|AIA|AI/A|A; 
pete RES A A larc] A [Arc] A Arc] A |Arc, 
Stewart, 21, heret A | A jAre] A jArejArc.|Arc. 
(other models) A AIA{[A/IAJAIA 
ake bso A | A jArcj A [Arc] A /Arc.' 
wn 18 8h ido] A | A jArc] A ol A |jArc. 
ite . 
20, 20. aia oh ‘Arc.iArc.JArc.|Are.jArc.|Arc. 
will aca AL AY B late] B [Arce 
ys it i Ae ae er, oo re, 
ea x 6 cyl..| BB BBiArc] B BBiArc. 
} \CTORS 
| Allis Chalmers 12-20, S f 
jE ine ER A }....]- 20 
“ {other models) BB} A | BB A A| BRA 
Case 22-40, 25-45, 

40-727, BJ AI BIA A|BIA 
| © (other models) BB| A | B A| BBA 
Caterpillar Combine 

EE FEE Re SP oe: ete eee 
AIBIA A A 

art was She tes ABBA A A 

Lit, be hdd e oa AIBIA A A 
eee te A| BBA A A 

San os dae AIBIA JA A 

ee AILBB A A A 

A|BB A A A 

wih Goon « ¥c.s & AIBA A A 

es Ieee SARS PRP A A 

A A A 

OS ORS A A A 
TRANSMISSION AND Oran. coe 
For their correct lubrication, use Gargoyle M “CN 

“CC”, or Sichiiphslcion 92 recommended by sept 

Chart ‘available at all dealers’, 
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Mobiloil ( 


Look for the red Gargoyle trade-mark 
on the Mobiloil container 
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